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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
Successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,00 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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A Faculty Participates 
in Curriculum Planning 


By 
JOHN KINSELLA 


N THE SPRING of 1945 the faculty of Uni- 
I versity School, Ohio State University, 
held a series of meetings to take stock of the 
school’s program and to plan, in general 
outline, the curriculum for the coming year. 

This was not the first time the staff had 
come together for curricular evaluation and 
planning. On the contrary, these discussions 
had been annual occurrences since the 
school’s beginning in 1932. They were nec- 
essary because in the statement of the func- 
tions of the school appeared the charge that 
“intelligent hypotheses for improving edu- 
cation should be tried out carefully, should 
be studied critically, and the program re- 
constructed in the light of the evidence se- 
cured.”2 Although these meetings have 


* Report of the Policy Committee on the Relation- 
ships of the University School to Other Departments 
in the College, College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, May 12, 1943 (Mimeo- 
graphed). 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: This is a step-by-step ac- 
count of cooperative faculty planning to 
improve the curriculum of University 
School, the experimental school of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Through 
discussions, seven chief issues were agreed 
upon, and these were attacked one at a 
time. Dr. Kinsella is acting assistant direc- 
tor of the school. 


usually been very productive in bringing to 
a focus the curricular problems of greatest 
concern to the staff, they have not, of course, 
been a substitute for day-by-day teacher- 
pupil planning and evaluating of experi- 
ences nor for the judgments made as the 
school interacted with parental and other 
community influences. 

An annual reaction to these meetings has 
been the opinion that the time has been too 
short to give adequate consideration to the 
matters discussed. To meet this criticism, 
the chairman of the curriculum committee? 
proposed, shortly before Christmas, that his 
group interview each member of the faculty 
in an informal manner for the purpose of 
discovering which aspects of the school’s 
program needed attention. The faculty ac- 
cepted his suggestion. After the Christmas 
holidays the committee devoted a few meet- 
ings to a discussion of the general nature of 
the interviews. It also organized a schedule 
of conferences. 

The few questions to be asked were fairly 
general and were not designed to call for 
stock answers already in the mind of the 
interviewer, The substance of the queries 
can be condensed into three interrogations, 
as follows: 


*The school’s curriculum committee, consistin 
of a representative group of the faculty, is chargec 
by the faculty as a whole with the presentation of 
proposals for the solution of curricular problems 
deemed important enough to call for special study. 








1. What do you think is good about the school and 
its program? 

2. What do you think are the weak points in the 
school’s program? 

3. What suggestions do you have for the school’s 
improvement? 


Teachers Comments 


After the interviews had been completed, 
the curriculum committee pooled all com- 
ments and classified them under each of the 
three questions asked. The following are 
samples of the statements made by the 
teachers: 


What do you think is good about the school? 

1. “Opportunities to think, to develop initiative 
seem to be well provided.” 

2. “I believe it is the emphasis on creativity 
which makes for much of the student enthusiasm 
at the school.” 

3. “Our staff is strong in the ability to work 
together even though individuals disagree.” 

4. “Better than a fair job is done in implement- 
ing democratic values.” 


What do you think are the weak points in the 
school’s program? 

1. “There is not enough done to develop social 
sensitivity; there is too much talking about it.” 

2. “Students have too little respect for facts and 
data.” 

3. “There are different interpretations of the 
school's philosophy." 

4. “There should be less subject-matter emphasis. 


What suggestions do you have for the school’s 
improvement? 

1. “Children and parents should be made more 
familiar with the school’s philosophy.” 

2. “We need more first-hand experiences in field 
trips and work experiences.” 

3. “More opportunity should be provided for 
teachers to visit classes of other teachers at all 
levels.” 

4. “Core experiment such as that in grades 7, 8, 
and g is needed in grades 10, 11, and 12.” 


From an analysis of the replies to the 
three questions, the committee emerged 
with seven crucial issues, which were: 

1. How can the University School staff become 
more consistent in fostering democratic values? 

2. To what degree should University School 

* The University School, Its Philosophy and Pur- 


poses, Faculty of University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 1944 (Mimeographed). 
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utilize its understanding of child growth and de. 
velopment in determining curricular experiences? 

3. How shall University School determine the 
amount of pre-professional and general education 
it should provide for youth? 

4- What curricular structure and what curricular 
experiences within that structure shall be deter. 
mined in advance by University School for its stu- 
dents? 

5. To what degree and in what manner shall 
University School incorporate meaningful com- 
munity experiences in the curriculum for its stu- 
dents? 

6. To what degree and in what manner should 
the entire University School family participate in 
curriculum development? 

7. To what degree shall University School be 
experimental? How can we be sure its program of 
experimentation is having an impact on education? 


At a general faculty meeting on March 6 
the committee put in the hands of each staff 
member the statement of the issues and the 
lists of comments from which the seven were 
derived. Opportunity was provided for pro- 
posing additional issues, but no new ones 
were suggested. The chairman of the cur- 
riculum committee emphasized the idea 
that substantial agreement on these seven 
questions would provide much common 
ground for the faculty’s joint evaluation of 
the year’s activities and planning for the 
coming year. After some discussion of the 
issues the staff decided that at an early fac- 
ulty meeting the committee should present 
several possible positions that staff members 
could take upon each of the seven ques- 
tions. 

On March 27 the committee made such a 
presentation to the faculty. The source of 
each of the several positions under each 
issue was indicated by listing the one or 
more references to the comments made by 
the faculty. To illustrate, here are some 
possible positions on the issue, “To what 
degree should University School utilize its 
understanding of child growth and develop- 
ment in determining curricular experi- 
ences?” 

1. “An understanding of child growth and de- 


velopment need not be considered in determining 
curricular experiences.” 
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2. “A knowledge of child growth and develop- 
ment is not important in determining curricular 
experiences but this knowledge can well be used in 
order to make pre-determined curricular experi- 
ences more meaningful.” 

3. “A knowledge of child growth and develop- 
ment and social needs should both be considered 
in determining curricular experiences.” 

4. “An understanding of child growth and de- 
velopment should be a sole determiner of curricu- 
lar experiences.” 


Notice that in stating these four possible 
positions that the staff could take on this 
issue the committee sought to get more than 
two positions. Modified positions between 
the two extremes were purposely framed. 

During the examination of the seven is- 
sues the staff accepted the committee’s pro- 
posal that the faculty be divided into three 
groups in order to promote more informal 
and more extended discussion. It also 


agreed that Issue 1 would be treated at the 
next faculty meeting. 


The First Issue 


On April 8, the staff divided into three 
groups and discussed Issue 1, “How can the 
University School staff become more consist- 
ent in fostering democratic values?” The 
next day the faculty met as a whole and 
listened to reports from each of the three 
groups. Then the entire staff discussed the 
issue. The positions taken were varied. Some 
members of the staff thought democratic 
values were achieved through incidental 
teaching; others thought democratic values 
were best achieved through direct teaching. 
There was difficulty in agreeing upon the 
meaning of “incidental teaching.” 

There was doubt that consistency in prac- 
tises could be attained even if unanimity of 
opinion were reached on a given position, 
since it was felt that different activities pro- 
vided widely divergent types and degrees of 
opportunity for learning democratic values, 
and that different age groups varied in their 
readiness for acquiring these values. The 
staff finally decided that teachers should 
write descriptions of sample school situ- 
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ations which apparently offered the oppor- 
tunity for the development of lemocratic 
values. 

On April 16 one of the situations was pre- 
sented. There seemed to be agreement that 
its efficacy for developing democratic values 
depended upon the teacher’s understanding 
of these and on his guidance effectiveness 
with students. There was still uncertainty as 
to whether all teachers would act consist- 
ently with the school’s democratic philoso- 
phy in working out the situation. To in- 
crease the chances for greater consistency 
the teachers felt that more visits to the 
classes of their colleagues would be essential. 

At the April 23rd meeting the staff again 
divided itself into three groups to discuss 
Issue 3, “How shall University School de- 
termine the amount of pre-professional and 
general education it should provide for 
youth?” The three groups then came to- 
gether in a full staff meeting as they did in 
dealing with Issue 1. There was extended 
discussion on the meaning of “general edu- 
cation” and “common learning.’” Whether 
required courses were the only sources of 
“common learning” was questioned. 

It was noted that 80 per cent to go per 
cent of the school’s graduates went to col- 
lege, and this led to debate over whether 
these students should be prepared for the 
entrance requirements of the college of 
their choice or whether they should be di- 
rected only toward colleges accepting the 
school’s recommendations of its graduates. 

How the faculty could decide what con- 
stituted common learning was not an- 
swered. It was generally agreed that any 
“pre-professional education” should be as 
broad and general as possible, that specific 
vocational training was not a function of 
the school, and that there should be a base 
of “common learning” with ample oppor- 
tunities for special interests. 

On April 29, the faculty again divided 
into three groups to consider Issue 4, “What 
curricular structure and what curricular ex- 
periences within that structure shall be de- 
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termined in advance by University School 
for its students?” On April go, the faculty 
came together and discussed its findings. It 
was agreed that the curricular structure and 
the degree of teacher planning in advance 
of a unit varied throughout the school. 

Below grade seven the determination of 
curriculum in advance was at a minimum 
and the curricular structure approached “a 
series of organized experiences growing, 
under teacher guidance, out of pupil inter- 
ests, needs, and concerns, and moving to- 
ward an increased and adequate under- 
standing of and participation in the sur- 
rounding group life without reference to 
subject-matter lines.” 

In grades 7 to g the part of the curricu- 
lum pre-determined was increased by the 
“pegging” of certain units of the three-hour- 
per-day core. These units were large 
enough, however, to allow the selection of 
problems based principally on the “inter- 
ests, needs, and concerns” of the students. 

In grades 10 to 12 there seemed a further 
increase in the amount of pre-planning 
done by the teacher. More and more the 
relationships within fields of knowledge and 
among them seemed to influence learning 
activities. In these last three years of the 
school, “subjects” and the broad fields of 
natural science, social studies, mathematics, 
and the arts consumed the major portion of 
the students’ time. 


The Major Problem 


From these considerations stemmed what 
was to be the major curricular problem of 
1946-47—the framing of a curriculum for 
grades 10, 11, and 12 that would serve better 
the general-education functions of the 
school and still care for the special interests 
within each class group. The staff as a whole 
agreed upon the general nature of the “com- 
mon learning’* that should constitute the 


*The “common learning” list was obtained from 
a study of the interests, concerns, and characteristics 


curriculum of the three upper grades, but 
felt further study and analysis of these com. 
mon experiences to be necessary before 
choosing a frame or structure to implement 
them. The choice of the structure, too, was 
seen to depend on a conception of how 
learning takes place. As a result, the meet- 
ing of May 6th was devoted to a discussion 
of the staff's understanding of the way learn- 
ing occurs most effectively. 

The last two meetings of the year were 
concerned with a comparison of two differ. 
ent “frames,” broad fields and core, for giv- 
ing grades 10, 11, and 12 the common-learn- 
ing experiences considered best in the 
judgment of the staff. The result was that 
slightly more time was allotted to the use of 
the “core” vehicle with only a slight change 
in the emphasis given to the “broad-fields” 
approach. This year’s experience is being 
used as a basis for deciding what changes, 
if any, should be made during 1947-48. The 
new curriculum committee is helping the 
staff to make its decision on as sound a basis 
as possible. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the 
procedure used during the year of 1945-46 
consisted of (1) consulting each member of 
the faculty about important curriculum 
problems, (2) seeking the basic issues, (3) 
finding the areas of agreement, and (4) 
using these as the springboard for attack on 
the curriculum problem of most impor- 
tance. It seems that progress beyond this 
point will have to depend on experimenta- 
tion in the classroom. Group thinking 
through discussion in faculty meetings has 
its place in planning, but it cannot replace 
the testing process. 





of children of grades 10, 11, and 12. The principal 
guides used were How Children Develop (Faculty 
of Ohio State University School, Jan. 1946), An In- 
ventory Study of Personal and General Problems of 
256 Students in Grades 7 to 12, Inclusive (Allbright, 
Norma, and Others, 1940), and The University 
School, Its Philosophy and Purposes, mentioned in 
footnote No. 3. 





Analysis of 21 groups in 1 school: 


Economic Discrimination 


in School ACTIVITIES 


By J. R. SHANNON and MARIAN A. KITTLE 


AROLD C. HAND reports two masters’ 
H theses at Stanford University show- 
ing economic discrimination in extracur- 
ricular activities to an appalling degree in 
two California high schools. This violation 
of the principle of democracy, which even 
to some of our most socially conscious edu- 
cators came as a surprise, prompts one to 
wonder how general the violation is. 

Similar surveys in several high schools 
need to be made and published, and ad- 
ministrators of all high schools need to be 
alert to the dangers in their schools. This 
article reports a survey of the situation in 
the Laboratory School of Indiana State 
Teachers College, a school in which no con- 


*General Education in the American High 
School, pp. 20-22. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1942. 


— -—_-- 


Epitor’s Note: Are school-activity groups 
weighted in favor of pupils from well-to-do 
homes? Is there any relationship between a 
pupil’s economic status and his chances of 
being on the staff of the school annual or 
her chances of becoming a drum majorette? 
The study reported in this article offers 
some disturbing evidence. Dr. Shannon and 
Miss Kittle are members of the faculty of 
the Department of Education of Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
The authors “acknowledge the cooperation 
of teachers in the Laboratory School of the 
college, and the labor of eleven graduate 
students in gathering and treating the data 
upon which this report is based.” 
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scious attention had been given the matter, 
although each extracurricular activity was 
duly supervised. 

Obtaining the names of members of the 
various extracurricular groups in grades 
seven through twelve of the Laboratory 
School was a simple matter. Determining 
the economic status of each pupil in the 
same grades, which ordinarily might be a 
difficult or delicate undertaking, also proved 
relatively easy. The Governor's Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Relief a few years 
previously had made a map of the city 
showing median monthly rentals by blocks, 
which was known as Project 84-F2-79. 

We knew each pupil’s address. His rela- 
tive economic status was assumed to be in- 
dicated by the median rentals in his block. 
The intervals of median monthly rentals 
shown in the map were: under $10, $10 to 
$14.99, $15 to $19.99, $20 to $29.99, $30 to 
$39.99, $40 to $49.99, and $50 and up. The 
mean economic status of the members of 
each extracurricular group and of the en- 
tire high school was calculated by using 
$7.50 to represent the lowest rental interval, 
$55 to represent the highest, and the mid- 
points of the intermediate intervals to repre- 
sent such intervals. 

The summarizing data of the survey are 
shown in Table I. The extracurricular 
groups are listed in the table in descending 
order of the critical ratios. Each critical 
ratio was found by using as a numerator 
the difference between the mean of an 
extracurricular group and the mean of the 
student body as a whole ($19.55) and as a 
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denominator the probable error of that dif- 
ference. Musical organizations and depart- 
mental clubs were not included in the sur- 
vey, since they were too nearly related to the 
curriculum, The fact that all the means 
were relatively low is due to the Laboratory 


was 40%, higher; that for the drum maior. 
ettes 30% higher; and that for the staff of 
the annual 20% higher. 

The Stanford studies are, on the whole, 
corroborated by our study. Although the 
critical ratios are not high enough to indi- 


Tasiz I 


A Comparison or Means or Montuty Rentars or Mempurs oF ExtracvrrIcucar 


Groups WITH THAT For THR Entine Hicu-Scuoo. Strupent Bopy 








Chances in 
100 that the 
difference 
ehween 
two true 
means is 
greater 
than zero 


Differences 
fween 
means 
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the extra- 
curricular 
groups) 
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Entire student body 


Staff of annual 
oo rom 
unior-high basketball 
Senior Girl Scouts 
Invest and Test Council 
Interscholastic tennis 
Book Club 
Thespian Society 
Drum majorettes 
queens Red Cross 
ntermediate Girl Scouts 
Intramural athletics 
Staff of newspaper 
Interscholastic 
Student Council 
Senior G. A. 


Junior G. A. A 
Class officers 
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School’s being located in one of the eco- 
nomically poorest sections of the city. 

Very obviously, from an analysis of 
Table I, the situation in regard to economic 
discrimination in extracurricular activities 
at the Laboratory School is not a happy one. 
The mean monthly rental of homes for the 
entire student body was $19.55. Yet the 
mean home rental of pupils in 16 of the 21 
activities considered was above that of the 
student-body mean: Roughly, for example, 
the mean for pupils in interscholastic tennis 


cate complete statistical significance in more 
than one instance, they are high enough in 
a majority of activities to stimulate the 
sponsors of the activities to analyze their 
situations to see why the tendencies toward 
economic discrimination are present. 

In not more than four activities—Blue 
Tri, Junior G.A.A., class officers, and inter- 
scholastic football—should the sponsors have 
a clear conscience, and even in these four 
they should be alert to maintain their 
wholesome status. 
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Pupils’ pseudo-psychological 


Responses of 402 students 
in 4 Indiana high schools 


BELIEFS 


By T. L. ENGLE 


oursEs in psychology, or at least courses 
> containing much material which is 
basically psychological in content, are grad- 
ually being introduced into our high 
schools. Sometimes these courses are given 
because school administrators and teachers 
believe that such courses will help the 
schools meet the objectives of modern 
secondary education. Occasionally they are 
introduced at the request of pupils. There is 
some evidence that high-school pupils be- 
lieve courses in psychology are beneficial to 
them and that they would like to have more 
such courses.* 

However, there is a tendency for some 
colleges and universities to discourage high- 
school courses in psychology on the grounds 
that psychology is a college-level subject. It 
is said that high-school courses in the field 
do not give a substantial background for 
later college courses and that they may even 
tend to confuse students. Of course, the 
same objection is raised about such high- 
school courses as chemistry, physics, and 

*Engle, T. L., “Psychology: Pupils in 6 High 


Schools Compare the Value of the Subject with that 
of 6 Other Fields.” THe CLearinc House, April 1947, 


Pp. 469-73. 
— 

Eprror’s Note: Upper classmen in high 
school seem to have a good many erroneous 
ideas about the psychology of everyday life. 
And a course in psychology can do much to 
correct such misconceptions. These are the 
conclusions of Dr. Engle, based upon pre- 
test and final test scores of pupils in psy- 
chology courses offered by four high schools. 
Dr. Engle is a member of the faculty of the 
Indianapolis Center of Indiana University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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foreign languages. This is the general prob- 
lem of lack of coordination and misunder- 
standing between the two levels and is not 
especially a problem of high-school psy- 
chology. 

On the other hand, it is encouraging for 
the cause of high-school psychology to note 
that Dr. R. B. Liddy in his 1946 presidential 
address to the Canadian Psychological As- 
sociation pointed out the need for and the 
value of high-school psychology courses.* 
He expressed the belief that the failure of 
so many college students to comprehend 
“the meaning and consequent implications 
of the major concepts and fundamental 
principles” of psychology is to be traced in 
part to the existence of deeply-rooted pre- 
conceived notions. Dr. Liddy went on to 
suggest that one step in minimizing the fixa- 
tion of faulty notions would be the intro- 
duction of “satisfactory” courses in psy- 
chology into the secondary schools. 

Probably most educators would agree 
that the highly scientific, technical, and 
theoretical psychology courses given in some 
universities and colleges would not meet the 
needs of the majority of high-school pupils. 
However, is it not possible to organize 
“satisfactory” high-school courses in psy- 
chology which meet the present needs of the 
pupils, help prepare them for the personal 
and social problems of adult life, and at the 
same time correct false beliefs which they 
may have? 

If it can be shown that high-school pupils 
do have false impressions, does not the 
school owe it to them and to its community 

* Liddy, R. B., “Why Students Fail in Psychology.” 


Bulletin of the Canadian Psychological Association, 
1946, pp. 68-78. 








to counteract these impressions with sound 
psychological training? Such training would 
be helpful for those pupils going on to 
college work, but it would be even more 
valuable for that vast section of the school 
population whose formal education termi- 
nates with a high-school diploma. 

In order to learn about faulty opinions 
pupils might have before taking a course in 
psychology, the writer administered a fifty- 
item true-false test to 402 high-school 
juniors and seniors—179 boys and 223 girls 
—in four Indiana high schools.* Pupils were 
instructed to answer by “True” or “False” 
or, if uncertain, by neither. The test was 
administered at the beginning of the 1947 
spring semester before any of the pupils 
had had an opportunity to study psy- 
chology. 

Some of the pupils were enrolled in 
courses bearing the title of psychology, 
others were taking courses in guidance, ad- 
vanced social science, or effective living. A 
psychology text was used in all courses 
regardless of the name of the course. Pupils 
indicated their sex but did not sign their 
names on the test papers. They were told 
that they were to state their frank opinions 
concerning each statement and that they 
would in no way be graded on the basis 
of their “test” scores. 

At the close of the semester it was possible 
to administer the same test to 212 of these 
pupils, 77 boys and 1935 girls, in order to 
measure how much and in what ways they 
had profited from their training in psychol- 
ogy. Again, pupils did not indicate their 
names on the test papers and they were 
given to understand that this test had noth- 
ing to do with their marks in the course. 

Some of the fifty statements were con- 
cerned with specific topics which would 
probably be discussed in the course but 
which did not necessarily indicate faulty 
preconceived ideas which might later be a 


* Elkhart, Indianapolis’ Shortridge, Michigan City, 
South Bend's Central. 
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serious personal or social handicap to the 
individual. 

For example, although indicating a will. 
ingness to accept traditional beliefs, socially 
it is not too serious that without training 
in psychology 73 per cent of the pupils 
believed that man is limited to five senses 
and that 67 per cent of them believed that 
there are just seven distinguishable colors in 
the rainbow. 

From the list of fifty statements, the 
writer selected thirty-two which he believed 
indicated a rather basic misunderstanding 
of the nature of psychology, a willingness to 
accept superstitions, and misconceptions of 
problems of personai and social adjustment. 
These thirty-two statements are given fur- 
ther on, and following each statement the 
desired response is indicated. Next is in- 
dicated the percentage of pupils who gave 
the desired response to the statement on the 
pretest. In most cases there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the replies given 
by boys and the replies given by girls, but 
for five statements the sex differences were 
significant (Critical ratio greater than 2.39). 
For these five statements the percentages of 
boys and girls giving the desired responses 
are indicated. 

Also, following each statement there is 
indicated in parentheses the percentage of 
pupils giving the desired response when the 
test was re-administered at the close of the 
semester. For two of the statements there 
was a significant difference between the per- 
centages of boys and girls giving the desired 
responses. 

Inasmuch as only 2.74 per cent of the 
replies on the pretest indicated uncertainty, 
the uncertain replies were not treated sepa- 
rately but were simply not counted as de- 
sired responses. The one statement about 
which there was the most uncertainty was 
the one suggesting that everyone is either 
an introvert or an extrovert. Of the total 
responses to this statement, 13.7 per cent 
indicated uncertainty. 
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Following are the thirty-two statements, 
arranged in order from the one most fre- 
quently answered correctly to the one most 
frequently answered incorrectly. 


(Nore: The first figure following each statement 
gives the per cent of correct answers on the pre- 
test. The figure in parentheses shows the per cent 
of correct answers on the final test.) 


1. Individuals who are very brilliant as children 
usually become dull or insane in adult life. F 83% 
(957%) 

2. The most successful marriages are those which 
follow shortly after one falls in love rather than 
those following a courtship of two or three years. 
F 82% (95% 

3. Criminal tendencies are inherited. F 80% 
(957%) 

4. One’s vocational interests are inborn. F 77% 
(92%) 

5. One can always recognize a feebleminded 
person by his facial expression. F 77% (88%) 

6. In child training, rewards are generally more 
effective than punishments. T 77% (89%) 

7. An inborn love of fighting is the basic cause 
of war. F 75% (90%) 

8. Anyone can have a normal L.Q. if he goes to 
school long enough. F 75% (92%) 

g. It is possible to learn much about an indi- 
vidual’s personality by studying the shape of his 
head. F 74% (91%) 

10. An individual instinctively knows when he 
meets the person he is destined to marry. F 74% 
(93%) 

11. Very bright children are usually 
health. F 73% (90%) 

12. Children who are geniuses usually do well in 
only one or two school subjects and do poorly or 
fail in all others. F 67% (80%) 

1g. A trained psychologist can read people's 
minds. F 66%: Boys 74%, girls 59% (87%) 

14. A child may be marked by what the mother 
thinks of or experiences during the months just 
preceding its birth. F 65% (87%) 

15. A fear of snakes is inborn in most individuals. 
F 62% (92%) 

16. Some psychologists can measure an _ indi- 
vidual’s personality by having the individual tell 
what he sees in inkblots. T 60% (88%) 

17. A lie-detector measures what a person is 
thinking. F 58%: Boys 69%, girls 50% (81%) 

18. Psychology is basically a study of the un- 
conscious mind. F 57% (78%) 

19. There is unquestionable scientific evidence 
that thoughts can be transferred from one indi- 


frail in 


vidual’s mind to another individual's mind without 
the use of the senses. F 54% (73%) 

20. Desperate criminals have 
physical characteristics by which 
recognized. F 52% (89%) 

21. If the hypnotist does not tell his “victim” to 
awaken, the “victim” will awaken anyway. T 50% 
(62%) 

22. Nervous breakdowns are caused by weak 
nerves. F 44% (58%) 

23. Psychologists have developed aptitude tests 
which enable one to know with unquestionable 
certainty what specific kind of life-work he should 
select. F 43% (58%) 

24. Dull children often develop into brilliant 
adults. F 43% (69%) 

25. Everyone is either an introvert or an extro- 
vert. F 40% (68%) 

26. Women have more intuition than men. F 
39%: Boys 47%, girls 31% (51%: Boys 65%, 
girls 44%) 

27. Studying difficult subjects such as mathe- 
matics and Latin sharpens one’s mind and so makes 
one brighter. F 38%: Boys 31%, girls 43% (51%) 

28. Hard study is a frequent cause of nervous 
breakdown. F 37% (71%) 

29. A graphologist can estimate an individual's 
personality quite accurately by studying his hand- 
writing. F 36% (53%) 

30. Alcohol is a stimulant. F 35%: Boys 43%, 
girls 28% (54%: Boys 66%, girls 47%) 

31. One can tell quite accurately what emotion 
a person is experiencing by noting the expression 
on his face. F 26% (44% 

32. Parents instinctively love their children. F 
24% (45%) 


certain typical 
they can be 


First of all, let us look at the beliefs of 
these pupils before they studied psychology. 
Is there much hope that our high divorce 
rate will drop as long as approximately one 
high-school pupil out of four believes that 
he instinctively knows when he meets the 
person he is destined to marry and almost 
one out of five believes that successful mar- 
riages follow soon after “falling’’ in love 
rather than after a two- or three-year period 
of courtship? 

Are high-school boys and girls prepared 
to assume the responsibilities of parenthood 
in a few years as long as one out of three 
accepts the superstition concerning the 
prenatal influence of maternal thoughts or 
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as long as approximately one out of four be- 
lieves punishment to be more effective than 
rewards in child training? Are they pre- 
pared for parenthood as long as three out 
of four trust to “instinct” for guidance in 
the development of love for children? Are 
they ready to guide children into successful 
adult lives as long as considerable percent- 
ages of them believe that bright children are 
likely to be frail in health, that these chil- 
dren will probably do poorly or fail in all 
except one or two school subjects, and that 
eventually they are likely to become dull or 
even insane? 

Are our adolescents ready to face the pos- 
sible tragedy of a dull child in the home or 
are they ready to cope with certain social 
problems as long as one out of four of them 
believes that he can always recognize a 
feeble minded individual by his facial ex- 
pression, that anyone can have a normal 
I.Q. if he goes to school long enough, or as 
long as over half of these future parents 
believe that dull children often develop 
into brilliant adults? 

Evidently the quacks can look forward 
to continued business success as long as one 
out of four high school pupils believes in 
phrenology and over six out of ten are will- 
ing to accept the claims of graphologists. 
Self-styled, but untrained or poorly trained 
“psychologists” should find in over half of 
the high school population a ready market 
for their “aptitude” tests, which are said to 
enable one to find with unquestionable 
certainty and with ease the specific life-work 
he should follow. 

On the other hand, the work of profes- 
sionally trained psychologists is going to 
be impaired as long as nearly half of our 
young people believe that psychology is 
basically a study of the unconscious mind 
and as long as one out of three believes that 
psychologists can mysteriously read people's 
minds. 

Would there not be more hope for world 
peace if we corrected the misconception of 
the one out of four high school pupils who 
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thinks of war in terms of an inborn love of 
fighting? 

Could we approach the problem of crime 
more intelligently if considerable percent. 
ages of our future adult citizens did not 
believe that criminal tendencies are in- 
herited, that desperate criminals can be 
recognized by their appearance, that the lie. 
detector is a mysterious mind-reading ma- 
chine, or that alcohol is a stimulant? 

We might even expect better scholarship 
on the part of pupils if 63 per cent of them 
did not believe, as they do, that hard study 
is a frequent cause of nervous breakdown. 

When the percentages of desired answers 
given at the close of the semester are com- 
pared with the percentages of desired an- 
swers given at the beginning of the semester, 
it will be seen that for each question there 
was an improvement. For each question the 
difference in percentages is statistically sig- 
nificant. However, there are still discour- 
agingly high percentages of pupils who, 
after a semester of study, are still unwilling 
to give up their beliefs in women’s intu- 
ition, formal discipline, nervous _break- 
downs, the infallibility of aptitude tests, 
the value of graphology, the stimulating 
effect of alcohol, and instinctive parental 
love. High-school teachers should not be 
too discouraged over the continuance of 
false beliefs, however, for there is evidence 
that some college students, after taking a 
course in elementary psychology, still be- 
lieve in purely quack systems.‘ 

In addition to the item analysis, the test 
papers were scored for the number of cor- 
rect responses out of the thirty-two possible 
responses, The data for both the pretest 
and the final test are indicated in Table I 
on the next page. 

The sex differences in mean scores as 
given in Table I are not significant on 
either the pretest or the final test, the criti- 
cal ratios for the differences being 1.16 and 


*Longstaff, H. P., “A Note on Popular Pseudo- 
psychological Beliefs in 1923 and in 1946.” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Feb. 1947, pp. 91-93- 
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PupiLs’ PsEuDO-PSYCHOLOGICAL BELIEFS 


TABLE I 


Scores on A TutrtTy-Two Item Psycuotocy Test ADMINISTERED AT THE 
BEGINNING AND AT THE CLOSE OF A SEMESTER 








Range 


Mean S.E. Sample 





Pre- 
Test 


Final 
Test 


Pre- 
Test 


Final 
Test 


Pre- Final 
Test Test 





4-30 
8-29 
4-30 


12-32 
9-32 
9-32 











18.92 
17-97 
18.39 


25.10 
24.21 
24.54 


4-89 
4-56 
4-74 














0.91 respectively. The differences between 
mean scores on the pretest and mean scores 
on the final test are all significant, the 
critical ratios being as follows: boys 6.34, 
girls 7.56, all pupils 8.49. Differences be- 
tween scores of those taking a course en- 
titled “Psychology” and those taking a 
course containing psychological material 
but under some other title were not sig- 
nificant, 

The present survey has indicated that 


before studying psychology high-school jun- 
iors and seniors have quite a number of 
pseudo-psychological beliefs, and that a 
one-semester course in psychology corrects 
a significant number of these false beliefs. 
However, the final data might be con- 
sidered to suggest that more than one course 
should be devoted to the study of prob- 
lems of psychology. Possibly psychological 
material should be introduced earlier in 
the high-school curriculum. 


School Assemblies: Some Do’s and Don’ts 


Assemblies held during school time should con- 
tribute something worthwhile to the development 
of our students’ information, attitudes, apprecia- 
tion, or understanding. Each assembly program 
must be planned with its purpose carefully in mind 
and should be evaluated in terms of its success or 
failure in meeting that purpose. Among the gen- 
erally approved purposes are: 

To provide a culminating experience for a class- 
room activity. 

To observe or celebrate special days or special 
occasions. 

To provide opportunity for students in the ex- 
pression arts (drama, music, speech, art, dance) to 
perform creditably before an audience. 

To explain or stimulate interest in the work of a 
school department. 

To elevate standards of appreciation. 

To transact parliamentary business of the stu- 
dent government. 

To entertain. 

While some programs serve more than one pur- 
pose, a single purpose should dominate each pro- 
gram. The student government program should 


not be combined with any of the other general 
types. ... 

One of the highest types of assembly programs 
is the one that brings together two or more de- 
partments in a single effort. Mutual respect and 
understanding can be developed and a superior 
stage production can be achieved. This presupposes 
some competence in the fine art of cooperation. If 
it is lacking, the students had best be spared the 
experience of working in a situation where harmony 
is not exemplified. .. . 

To be avoided are: 

Outside groups that wish to use the assembly for 
the furtherance of their own interests, however 
worthy. 

Commercial entertainers, especially the block- 
booking variety, that ask the right to interrupt the 
regular school program in order to suit their own 
convenience. 

“Inspirational” talks by uninspired lecturers. 

Announcements of any kind. 

The frequent appearance on stage of principal 
or teachers.—Lee L. BLoomeENsHine in Curriculum 
Digest (San Diego City Schools). 

















THE RADIO: how much does it 


affect STUDY HABITS? 


ILL JOHN FORGIVE Mary and return 
W.. her? Listen to the next episode of 
‘Blighted Lives’ tomorrow at this same 
hour. . . . The square on the side of a 
hippopotamus equals some of the squares 
of its other two sides. . . . You will now 
hear Rachmaninofl’s second concerto. .. . 
X? — Y* factored equals what?” 

Algebra, soap-box operas, music—all 
emanating from a classroom ordinarily 
devoted exclusively to prosaic mathematics 
—constituted an innovation at Nokomis 
Junior High School during the past se- 
mester. 

Miss Lingren, in Room 203, decided to 
satisfy her curiosity concerning the effect of 
the radio on the learning ability of her 
algebra students. She sought to find a clue 
that might answer the question so fre- 
quently asked by parents, “Is it possible 
for children to learn well while a radio 
blares forth its hashed offerings?” 

Miss Lingren first selected two evenly 
matched groups of algebra students upon 
whom to experiment, which she called 
Groups A and B. Tests indicated that those 
two groups possessed an almost identical 
ability to achieve. It was decided that the 
subject matter to be presented should con- 


— 


Epitor’s Note: In Nokomis Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., a large pro- 
portion of the pupils frequently have a 
radio on while studying at home. What 
effect does it have on their work? Mr. Lei- 
pold reports here on an experiment that 
throws some light on that much discussed 
question. He is principal of the school. 


By L. E. LEIPOLD 
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cern factoring and that the experiment 
should extend over a period of approxi- 
mately three weeks. The material was to 
be presented by methods as similar as pos- 
sible, but in the case of Group A, a radio 
was to be kept on during each class period. 
During the presentation of new material, 
the radio was turned down sufficiently to 
enable all pupils to hear the instructor, 
but during the work period it was loud 
enough to be clearly understood by all 
pupils. 

For three weeks the two groups did 
identical work, the one in a conventional 
schoolroom atmosphere, the other while 
listening to the tunes of Tschaikowsky, to 
“the Perils of Pauline,” or to exciting news- 
casts of the day. The pupils knew that 
they were in a sense “guinea pigs,” but 
while they knew that they were taking part 
in an experiment they were not informed 
of the ultimate purpose of the innovation. 
After the first day no questions were asked 
and the pupils proceeded with their work 
day by day in a most conventional manner. 

From time to time it was obvious that 
some of the pupils were listening to the 
radio; jokes brought forth grins and 
chuckles; exciting news narrations held 
their interest throughout the broadcast. 
However, they were expected to work con- 
sistently; occasionally a boy or girl was 
silently admonished by a gesture from the 
instructor to continue with the work at 
hand. The radio was not mentioned by 
the teacher although occasional frowns 
directed toward it by pupils indicated that 
it was sometimes an annoyance to them. 

At the end of the unit, a thorough test 
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of the work covered was given to both 
groups. As has been said, the groups were 
very similar in ability. Tests given prior 
to the beginning of the experiment showed 
that both Groups A and B achieved almost 
equally well in previous work units. The 
median scores on the pretests were 75 for 
Group A and 70 for Group B. The upper 
and lower quartiles for the two groups 
were as follows: 
Group A: Upper quartile—94 
Lower quartile—57 
Group B: Upper quartile—95 
Lower quartile—47 


The median score of the Group A pupils 
exceeded that of the Group B pupils by 
five points, while the lower quartile score 
was ten points higher in Group A than in 
Group B. The advantage of the one group 
over the other was therefore slight. 

At the end of the experiment, there were 
rather significant variations in the group 
standings. The Group A median was two 
points lower than that of the second group, 
which did not have the radio on during 
its work period. While the Q, scores were 
almost identical, the Q, scores were now 
reversed. Group A was now 7 points below 
Group B, whereas in the pretest it was 10 
points higher. The following figures give 
a view of the picture presented: 
Group A 
Pretest 94 Q, 

75 M 


57 Q 
2nd test 88 Q, 
82 M 


63 Q 


The 5 point M difference and the 17 
point Q, difference appear to be significant. 
Whereas the Q, scores did not change, the 
M and Q, scores did. The Group A scores 
were noticeably lower. On the surface one 
might conclude that whereas the disturbing 
influence of the radio did not adversely 
affect the scores of pupils in the higher 
brackets, it did materially affect pupils of 
both average and lower-than-average ability 


Group B 


to learn algebraic processes. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, one might deduce that 
disturbing influences are not as significant 
in the case of pupils who learn easily as 
they are in the case of others. While this 
conclusion cannot be accepted at its face 
value, it is indicative. 

“If a radio inhibits the learning process 
in the classroom where all other factors 
are conducive to learning, how much more 
so might it have this effect in the home 
where many additional factors mitigate 
against effective learning?” seemed to be a 
natural question to ask at this point. 

A questionnaire was devised which several 
hundred pupils answered. The questions 
concerned the use of the radio in the home 
as it related to home study, and the answers 
provided an interesting insight into the 
conditions surrounding such study. 

It was found, for example, that one half 
of the boys and two out of every five girls 
had their own radios, which a large majority 
of students frequently turned on while 
studying. It was encouraging to find that 
more than three out of every four pupils 
felt that they were free to turn off the 
living-room radio if it interfered with their 
studying—a fact that a considerable ma- 
jority of them refused to admit. Only one 
out of six or seven did not have his own 
private room to which he could go to 
study if he wished. As might be expected, 
most pupils reported that the home radio 
was “usually” on during the evening hours, 
therefore the need of a private sanctuary 
was all the more apparent. 

Who selects the radio programs which 
are listened to in the average home? “I do!” 
modestly replied a fourth of these ado- 
lescents, while almost half of all replies 
indicated that mother or dad still ruled 
the home insofar as radio programs are 
concerned. 

Further studies along this line by other 
of our teachers continue to indicate trends. 
Among them the following are worthy of 
thought: 
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1. Some pupils are bothered considerably 
by radio programs while studying; others 
are apparently unaffected insofar as can be 
determined by ordinary testing processes. 
2. In general, the comprehension of read- 
ing matter is made more difficult when a 
disturbing influence such as the radio is 
present. 
3. Some students while studying seem to 


Harold C. Hand reports two masters’ theses at 
Stanford University showing economic discrimina- 
tion in extracurricular activities to an appalling 
degree in two California high schools—J. R. 
Shannon and Marian A. Kittle, p. 71. 


We might even expect better scholarship on the 
part of pupils if 63 per cent of them did not be- 
lieve, as they do, that hard study is a frequent 
cause of nervous breakdown.—T. L. Engle, p. 76. 


For three weeks the two groups did identical 
work, the one in a conventional schoolroom at- 
mosphere, the other while listening to the tunes of 
Tschaikowsky, to “the Perils of Pauline,” or to 
exciting newscasts of the day.—L. E. Leipold, p. 78. 


The teachers [in British “secondary modern 
schools”}], who may be qualified with two years of 
college training, do not meet socially with grammar- 
school teachers, most of whom have college de- 
grees.—Helen Rand Miller, p. 82. 


A school newspaper at its best is a medium of 
interpretation for the various publics which com- 
prise, support, or are otherwise affected by the 
school.—Joseph C. Carter, p. 85. 


Perhaps I should not call this an organization, 
but a science that can develop into a fine art as the 
teacher becomes expert in predicting when the 
supervisor is due and downright clever in passing 
the news to his fellow teachers with the utmost 
speed.—Louise E. Weaver, p. 87. 


Each pupil is entitled to at least 12 years of 
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Excerpts from articles in this issue 


education.—Glen Burch, p- 115. 











benefit from certain types of radio pro. 
grams, such as musical programs of a quiet 
nature. 

4. The radio retards the reading speed of 
many students. 

5. Retention is affected adversely in 
many cases by distracting programs. 

6. Blanket judgments are difficult to 
make, since effects vary with the individual. 












schooling without the humiliation of repeated fail. 
ure or retardation; his program must be adapted to 
him, so that he may achieve a reasonable measure 
of success in school.—Harold J. Mahoney, p. go. 









No, no, Dr. Mones! The heart of the whole 
matter lies in the question: Who selected the 
principal, and upon what grounds was he elevated 
to that office?—Conner Reed, P- 95- 








I see where the government is going to pour 
money into our schools. It’s about time. I, for one, 
am weary of the miserable school buildings that 
dot our land.—John H. Treanor, P- 99. 








- - » An Operators’ Corps . . . cut repair bills 
more than ninety per cent and provided trained 
operators not only for the projectors, but for other 
audio-visual equipment as well.—Robert Mognis, 
p- 101. 








For the first few days the class took a dim view 
of the whole thing. They eyed me suspiciously to 
find the catch, because I couldn’t possibly mean 
they were just to read . . . —Anne Burge, p. 106. 








I had to snare twelve boys, average age seventeen, 
to appear more or less dressed up to have dinner 
as the guests of twenty-two girls whom they had 
never seen.—Eva A. Moore, p. 108. 









A poll recently conducted by the Institute of 
Public Opinion revealed that about 41 per cent of 
the adult population of this country were desirous 
of opportunities of one kind or another for further 










ENGLISH SCHOOLS: 


They have their problems, too 


By 
HELEN RAND MILLER 

T Is NOT altogether simple for English 
] and American teachers to explain their 
schools to one another, as this letter shows. 
It was written in England to an exchange 
teacher from the United States, who was 
to speak in Chatham, near the home of 
Charles Dickens and scenes in Pickwick 
Papers: 

“I will certainly meet you at Chatham 
Station at 6-33. I will be standing at the 
ticket barrier. I am about 40 years of age, 
6 ft. tall, fair, clean shaven, will wear a 
blue double breasted suit, and rose in the 
button hole of the lapel. 

“We have parents and teachers in our 
association. I don’t suppose we will have 
a large number at the meeting, say 40. I 
will ask a few questions to give you a 
lead, but of course you are at liberty to 
say what you like. 

“All children in England have to take 
a scholarship entrance exam at eleven years 
of age to either of three types of secondary 
school. We would like to see this abolished. 
Do they have an entrance exam to the 
high school in the U. S. A.? 

“At what age do children specialize, and 


Eprror’s Note: In August 1946, Mrs. 
Miller was one of seventy-four American 
teachers who went to England to spend a 
year as exchange teachers. In this article 
She explains the structure and some of the 
problems of the English secondary-school 
system—grammar schools, technical schools, 
and “secondary modern schools.” Mrs. Mil- 
ler teaches in Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, IIl. 
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do they start off on a common core, as it 
were, of subjects? 

“The increased facilities that a large 
school would and does offer in the U. S. A., 
such as, I believe, you can go to Cinemas, 
Swimming baths, well fitted labs, dining 
halls, etc. All this is of great interest to 
the parents. 

“The relationship between parents and 
teachers. What part does each play for 
the benefit of the school? 

“Do the rich in America send their chil- 
dren to the same high school as the poor? 
Is there any class distinction? 

“Many in this country who do not like 
multilateral schools say that the child would 
feel lost, and that the Head would not 
know the children. I don’t think they do 
here, but how do you think this is over- 
come in the U. S. A.? 

“Do the children have the choice of 
specializing in a career that they are most 
suited for, and how is this carried out? 

“How do you gain inter-competition in 
the school? Do you divide the school into 
houses for sport, etc.? 

“What are the feelings of old boys and 
girls to their old school? 

“What do you think of large co-education 
schools and are they run well? 

“Do the children think a lot of their 
schools? 

“How many multilateral schools would 
you have for a town of say 30,000? 

“What is the relation between staff and 
Head? 

“Also a brief account of the courses, etc., 
offered. 

“Are the children divided into classes or 
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does the same age group go with different 
groups or sets according to their ability? 

“We are all deeply interested in your 
schools and nearly all know very little if 
anything about them.” 

With this letter as a starter, I will try to 
tell some of the things I have been thinking 
during a year in England. 

The English examination system and the 
American marking and credit system both 
seem to me to be mechanical machinery 
that needs overhauling. College students in 
England have told me that the spectre of 
examinations always before them has kept 
them from enjoying what they were study- 
ing and has prevented them from reading 
what they were interested in reading. Some- 
times American students are more intent 
upon getting grades and credit than upon 
learning what the courses offer to improve 
their minds and hearts. 

Which is better—the English examination 
system or the American marks and credit 
system? The English scheme has the ad- 
vantage of allowing long-term planning. 
I saw the work of an arts and crafts class 
in a teacher-training college. The students’ 
work for two years was exhibited for the 
visiting examiners. The individuality, in- 
itiative, and variety shown made me wonder 
whether in the United States there might 
not be more little units of work prepared 
for six weeks’ grades. 

The American marking system has the 
advantage of shorter tensions. At more 
frequent intervals the students know where 
they stand. They do not work along perhaps 
for years with the fear that in the end 
they may fail decisive examinations. The 
way to further education along one course 
or another seems to be always open. During 
a discussion in a college-education class in 
England a student said, “I write to a boy 
in the United States. He is seventeen years 
old. He was a poor student who left school 
to go to work. Later he decided that he 
wanted more education and went back 
to school.” I waited for the question and 
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had to ask for it. It was, “Could that be 
possible in the United States? It would 
not be in England.” 

The eleven-year-olds in England take an 
examination that decides their future edu- 
cation. Those with the highest marks go 
into grammar schools and technical schools 
to fill the places that there are for them. 
The number of available places is limited 
and varies from year to year and locality 
to locality. 

The name “grammar school” does not 
mean that the purpose of the school is 
to study grammar. In fact, as far as I have 
been able to find out, grammar is taken 
much less seriously in England than in the 
United States. Those who enter grammar 
schools have five years to study for the 
examination they will take when they are 
sixteen years old. Some grammar-school 
pupils will ultimately go to the universities. 

It may be that there are no places in 
grammar or technical schools for about 
70 per cent of the eleven-year-olds. They 
go to secondary modern schools where they 
stay until they reach the “leaving age.” In 
1947 the leaving age was raised from 14 
to 15, and the plan is to raise it to 16 
years. High-school teachers from the United 
States were exchanged with teachers in 
secondary modern schools, but the two 
kinds of schools are in no way comparable. 
The secondary modern schools are probably 
the poorest in England; compared with 
other English schools, the equipment in 
general is poorer, the children come from 
poorer homes, their I.Q.’s are lower. They 
do not compete in sports with grammar- 
school pupils. The teachers, who may be 
qualified with two years of college train- 
ing, do not meet socially with grammar- 
school teachers, most of whom have college 
degrees. Though the secondary modern 
schools may be the poorest now, there is 
much interest in them, and they may im- 
prove at a more rapid rate than other 
schools because they are not bound by the 
drive of preparing for examinations. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOLS: THEY HAVE THEIR PROBLEMS, Too 


There are those in England who say, 
“We should abolish examinations,” and 
those in the United States who say, “We 
should abolish the marking system.” But 
on neither side of the Atlantic have we 
decided what new system to use for evaluat- 
ing abilities and recognizing accomplish- 
ment. I think we all need to learn more 
about how to give examinations. I suggest 
that an inter-country committee on stand- 
ards and examinations might do more to- 
gether than the educators in either country 
could do alone. 

In England children of the same age stay 
together year after year. I wondered why 
the English never seemed impressed when 
I tried to explain how our children pass 
from grade to grade by achievement and 
that a child who misses school because of 
illness or for other reasons may repeat a 
grade. Finally I began to ask responsible 
educators about their system here. They 
said that they abandoned our system some 
years ago because they thought that for 


emotional or psychological development it 
is better for children to be with others of 


the same age. 

The questions that the English ask about 
large schools help me to understand Eng- 
lish education and give perspective on 
American schools. There is much talk and 
writing in England about establishing 
“multilateral” or “comprehensive” schools. 
The English think that a school for 1,000 
or 1,500 would be large. A multilateral 
school would be a “mixed school’—that 
is, both boys and girls would attend. There 
would be general, technical, and commer- 
cial courses. All children, rich and poor, 
would be together, except those who chose 
to go to fee-paying schools. 

When I listen to the English who are 
afraid of a large school because they think 
of it as a number of little schools set side 
by side, I realize that a large school is 
different in that the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. All the resources, such 
as well-equipped library, laboratories, 
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shops, music departments, and theatre, 
that only a large school can afford, are 
available to every individual pupil. I ap- 
preciate more than ever the importance 
of administrators and executives in our 
schools. 

Those who are afraid of a large school 
are afraid that one little child would be 
lost in a great big school. They say that 
the headmaster could not know every child 
and seem to think that settles it. In per- 
spective I see that we in the United States 
give our children a great deal of personal 
attention through the homeroom and ad- 
visory system, the records we keep, and the 
relationship between teachers and pupils. 

The exchange teachers have started thou- 
sands of pen friendships. People who have 
read many letters from children in the 
United States notice that the children write 
of their teachers with real affection and 
that they like their schools. I have tried 
to think why it is that our children like 
school so that I could tell the English. I 
think the reason is that the children see 
that their lessons every day are preparing 
them to be the kinds of people they want 
to be and do the work they want to do. 

The answer to many of the questions 
that the English ask about how we run 
our schools is “Our parents.” We ask them 
for advice about everything. They help us 
in so many ways. Why doesn’t someone 
write a book, “No Schools Without 
Parents’? 

The Chatham letter asks about old boys 
and girls. They are the alumni and alumnz. 
I think we could encourage them even more 
than we do. 

The English are interested in pictures of 
the schools in the United States and ask 
about our equipment. Two expressions of 
our basic philosophy have been echoing 
through my mind this year: “Every child 
has a right to succeed,” and “The best is 
none too good for our children.” By “our 
children” we mean all our children. I hope 
we really do mean it. 








At a meeting about multilateral schools 
the headmaster of a grammar school who 
is solicitous to preserve the select schools 
for the select few rises to say, “These large 
schools would lower our standards. Look 
at the United States. I know two boys who 
after they came back from their evacuation 
in America were two years behind.” 

Another man jumps right up to say, 
“Oh, yes, but the Americans educate for 
life.” 

A large school, I think, has a better 
chance than a small one of having high 
standards because it can have better equip- 
ment and the best teachers are attracted 
to the schools with the best equipment. I 
know of nothing that a small school can 
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do that a large school cannot do and do 
better. 

Does England or the United States have 
higher school standards? Can we compare 
the top go per cent or 15 per cent in our 
two countries? How would we compare the 
lower 70 per cent or 85 per cent? How 
do we determine what is top and what is 
lower? How could we arrive at any aver- 
ages? Generalizations, I say, are impossible. 

Instead of talking about which country 
has higher standards, I think we might get 
together to discuss the aims and purposes 
of education. Our purposes will determine 
our methods. We can find out together 
how young people can learn to live in this 
multilateral world. 


Message for Sale 


By WILLIAM 


LL THROUGH months of combat I 
A dreamed about coming home, to every- 
thing I left behind, to my home, my family, 
and my classroom. Through the mud of 
Leyte, under the blistering sun of Luzon, 
I thought of the day when I would again 
face my class. What a message I would have 
for them. How I would train them for their 
future and the future of America. 

Oh yes! How they would look up to me 
in awe. A wounded veteran with a message. 
How they would listen! 

Well, I've been back a year now. My mes- 
sage? Western Union has better ones and 
you can say it in ten words for thirty-five 
cents. 

Do they listen? Yes, if I tell bloody stories 


— HH -- 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Monahan teaches so- 
cial studies in Treduffrin-Easttown High 
School, Berwyn, Pa. 


F. MONAHAN 


and if it gets them out of a history lesson. 

The war is over. The glamour is gone. 
I’m an old soldier now. This year I was on 
the platform at the Armistice Day program. 
Much like the Civil War vets when I was 
in school, and we used to be secretly amused 
to think such ancients thought they were 
fighting men in a war that bored us to death 
in history. 

Those kids in the audience. Already sorry 
for us and amused. To them this last bloody 
war is a war of the ancients, of long ago, 
of no interest to them. Never a thought that 
they might now be working in coal mines, 
in the fields, in the factories—as slave labor. 
No sports, no games, just a slave race to the 
Japs, the Nazis. 

Do I have a message for them? No! They 
have a message for me. The world is for 
the youth who live for today. Move on, old 
Vet, and make room. You are as ancient as 
the history you teach. 
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TAPPING ALL 


Check-list for 
school papers 


NEWS SOURCES 


By 
JOSEPH C. CARTER 


HE STUDENT journalist or green profes- 
‘aad newspaper reporter soon learns 
there are three general sources of all news 
stories. Whether he is out on special assign- 
ment or just legging his usual news runs, 
the reporter will gather information from 


1. His own observations 
2. Interviews with other persons 
3. Written or printed sources. 


However, the news-gathering process for 
the high-school journalist (who should be 
aided by a competently taught course in 
journalism) is not quite so simple as that, 
despite the fact that most of his sources are 
within the limited confines of his campus 
and its immediate community. A school 
newspaper at its best is a medium of inter- 
pretation for the various publics which 
comprise, support, or are otherwise affected 
by the school. 

A study of a large group of secondary 
school newspapers, which won nationwide 
contests of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association and/or the National Scholastic 
Press Association, reveals six main sources 
or classifications of school news: 


1. Administration 
2. Curricular 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: How the school news- 
paper can work for more complete coverage 
of the news in its field is discussed in this 
article. The facts were obtained by Mr. 
Carter in a recent extensive survey of the 
high-school press. He is assistant professor 
of journalism at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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3. Co-curricular 

4. Alumni 

5. Community Activities 
6. Miscellaneous. 


Granted that it is desirable to give wide, 
fair, and favorable publicity to a school’s 
activities, one of the basic steps is to assure 
not only complete but well-balanced news 
coverage. In fact, to appeal to and maintain 
support of all its readers, the school news- 
paper—which it is generally agreed is a 
powerful public-relations medium—must 
strive for, if not actually attain, coverage 
of all worthy sources within its immediate 
news-shed. 

Activities deserving of wider attention 
than they sometimes receive take place daily 
within the program of every high school. 
Honors are accorded administration, 
faculty, and students in various fields; their 
achievements, needs, and aims merit public 
attention; the doings of alumni—particular- 
ly in years of national emergency—and the 
war and victory efforts of the institution are 
news of the highest caliber. 

Since the various publics inside and out- 
side a school look to its newspaper for cover- 
age of all phases of its goals and accomplish- 
ments, such a publication, with high stand- 
ards, is as effective a means as can be found 
to interpret the school. 

The curriculum and the competently 
published newspaper are two activities that 
may be said to complement each other and 
to comprise a unified whole. For, partic- 
ularly in the large high school of 2,000 or 
5,000 or even 10,000 pupils, how can there 
be unity except through an organ such as 
a newspaper? This unity can best be ef- 
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fected by fully and regularly covering all 
news sources, as well as writing according 
to the tenets of good journalism. 

A school newspaper may require an an- 
nual budget of $1,500 to $2,000 or more and 
is usually, next to athletics, the most 
financially expensive of the school’s proj- 
ects. If it has low ideals, disinterested or 
incapable staff members, and incompetent 
faculty guidance, it will be but a detriment 
to those who invest time, energy, and money 
in it. It will be a submarginal investment 
for subscribers, advertisers, students, and 
teachers. However, if the opposite situations 
obtain, in a democratic setting, the student 
newspaper can easily become the most valu- 
able medium of the institution's public- 
relations program. 

Although in every school there are much 
the same general groupings of news sources, 
it will be a challenge to principals, news 
advisers, and news staffs to find and develop 
all the minute subdivisions of these sources 
in their particular schools. 

Good assignment editors on school papers 
must find and use news sources just as the 

city editor of a daily uses the sources in his 
community. Every important “news spring” 
must be “tapped” and assigned to a re- 
porter, and these regular runs should also 


be supplemented by occasional special as. 
signments. 

Following is a checklist of some of the 
possible news sources that will be useful to 
assure more complete and well-balanced 
school news coverage—and hence more effec- 
tive school publicity: 


Administration 
Adult classes 
Aviation class 
Agriculture 
Alumni association 
Art 

Assemblies 
Assistant principal 
Athletic coaches 
Attendance officer 
Band 

Bookstore 

Bulletin boards 
Cafeteria 

Club officers 
Commercial classes 
Counselor 

Dances and parties 
Dean of students 
Debate team 
Department heads 


Home economics 
Homerooms 
Honor roll 
Industrial arts 
Janitor 
Journalism 
Library 
Mathematics 
Maintenance officer 
Orchestra 
Personal items 
Physical education 
Principal 

PTA 

ROTC 

School board 
School nurse 
School physician 
Science classes 
Secretaries 
Social-studies classes 


Dramatics Sports 

English Student government 
Foreign-language classes Superintendent 
Future Farmers group Swimming team 
Glee clubs Yearbook staff 
Handbook 


Getting Them All to Talk 


For some time I have been discouraged—as I 
know many other teachers have also—about the 
number of pupils who sit passively in the classroom 
and never participate in classroom discussion. No 
matter how provocative the question under con- 
sideration, it seems that there are never more than 
ten or fifteen students who are doing all of the talk- 
ing. 

To remedy this situation, I tried the following 
procedure. After the class had decided upon the 
topic for our regular Friday discussion period, I 
announced that each pupil in the class was to 
think about the question, decide upon at least three 
reasons why he believed as he did, and come to 
class prepared to give his contribution. 

On the day of the discussion each student stood 


and presented his arguments for or against the 
proposition of the day in a short paragraph talk. 
After each talk any pupil who desired could stand, 
be recognized by the class chairman, and differ 
or agree with the statements that had just been 
expressed. Seldom were the views of a pupil pre- 
sented without being challenged. 

A class that had impressed me as being decidedly 
apathetic suddenly became alive with a show of 
spirit that surprised me most pleasantly; and, what 
is important, each person in the class had at least 
one chance to say what he thought during the 
class period. Toward the end of the period, I took 
five minutes to criticize the discussion and make 
suggestions for improvement.—THoMAsS CAULEY in 
The English Journal. 
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PSST! PSST! 


The Supervisor is Here! 


By 
LOUISE E. WEAVER 


HEN A new teacher crosses the thresh- 
Wau of his first classroom, he simul- 
taneously joins the ranks of an organization 
that has no dues, no constitution, no regular 
meetings, but is none the less real despite 
the absence of these tangibles. What it loses 
in tangibility, it makes up in loyalty, one 
hundred per cent membership, and its slo- 
gan—One for All and All for One. 

Perhaps I should not call this an organi- 
zation, but a science that can develop into 
a fine art as the teacher becomes expert in 
predicting when the supervisor is due and 
downright clever in passing the news to his 
fellow teachers with the utmost speed. 

My first experience with this worthy or- 
ganization was during the days of my prac- 
tice teaching. The teacher under whose 
tutelage I was placed had been conducting 
a peaceful reading lesson in the front of 
the room when she suddenly jumped up, 
ran over to the steam pipes by her desk, and 
gave them three resounding kicks. These 
pipes ran throughout the school, and the 
kicks set off a rumbling and a roaring that 
echoed in all the classrooms as the agitated 
steam made its rounds on the double. 


—— 


Eprtor’s Note: When the supervisor ap- 
pears in the building, apparently custom 
requires the first teacher who spots him to 
play Paul Revere for the faculty. But some 
of the methods used are too obvious, and 
may backfire. Miss Weaver has made quite 
a study of the problem, and is glad to offer 
this little compendium of anecdotes and 
helpful hints. She teaches in the Chester, 
Pa., Public Schools. 


Although this performance struck me as 
rather odd, it did not faze the little group 


‘of beginning readers up front. Evidently 
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they had witnessed it several times and did 
not bother to look up, preferring the silly 
antics of Dick and Jane in their reading 
books. In two minutes flat this signal 
changed a peaceful school into a veritable 
beehive of activity and efficiency. 

This alarm system run by steam on the 
speed of sound was certainly sheer genius, 
and I made a mental note of the technique. 

One bright morning, however, a most 
unfortunate thing happened. The super- 
visor appeared at our door, but there had 
been no “playing of the pipes.” How had 
she done it? Had she come in through the 
cellar and crawled up the hall on her 
stomach? In any case, here she was with 
her hand on the doorknob. I had an awful 
moment, for I knew that my teacher was 
torn between her sense of proper decorum 
in the presence of her supervisor and loyalty 
to her fellow teachers. I am very happy to 
say, however, that loyalty won. Quick as a 
flash my teacher was over at her desk, and 
under cover of stooping to retrieve some 
papers, gave the pipes three wonderful, 
crashing slams. The whole school trembled 
deliciously. 

By that time the supervisor had reached 
the desk and was glancing through the re- 
trieved papers thrust in her hands. The 
roaring of the pipes echoed and re-echoed 
all over the place. Our visitor asked 
whether this noise was a frequent occur- 
rence. My teacher innocently replied that it 
happened every so often as the result of a 
disturbance in the building. 
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Sometime later I was introduced to an- 
other technique that has served me well in 
several instances. 

I had been moved upstairs to a fourth- 
grade classroom and placed in the hands of 
another exceptionally alert teacher. I was 
now in charge of the afternoon classes and 
knew that I was soon to be observed, as 
my six-month stretch of practice teaching 
was almost over. 

One afternoon the pipes roared, but the 
signal had been one kick instead of three. 
I was told that this meant someone from 
outside the district was in the building. 
“Outside the district” could mean only one 
thing—this was my visitor, and my hour 
had come. Because of my apparent be- 
wilderment my teacher gave me _ three 
minutes of the most concentrated guidance 
I have ever received. 

She ran over to the thermostat and gave 
it a good whack, putting it temporarily 
out of order so it could not register the 
overheated condition of the room. Then to 
the windows she flew like a flash, opened 
them wide, and let too darn much air and 
light in. The soothing dimness and drowsy 
warmth were gone. The children blinked 
in the sudden glare. As the teacher walked 
to the corner of the room to resume her seat, 
she whispered some hurried instructions 
and left me in full command. When the 
door opened and my professor walked in 
(and my future mark in practice teaching), 
I smiled because I was forewarned and fore- 
armed. 

I brought my social-studies lesson to a 
close and then told the children they were 
to have their promised game. I did not say 
how long it had been promised or that I 
had to get them moving so their teeth 
would not chatter as the result of the sud- 
den fresh air. 

I chose the two largest children to begin 
the game of Cat and Rat. I knew what to 
expect and withdrew behind the safety of 
the teacher’s desk. My professor sat in the 
back of the room right out in the unpro- 


tected open! In a few minutes the cat and 
rat were whipping furiously around the 
room. The children seemed to sense the 
situation, for they put on an all-star per- 
formance. As the number of participants 
grew a steady stream of cats and rats tore 
up and down the aisles. This type of release 
and exercise was in keeping with the best 
educational practice, according to my visi- 
tor, so I watched with delight as he tried to 
draw his feet up on the rungs of the chair 
to escape the dangerous traffic. 

My teacher stood in the corner watching 
my poor professor trying to make himself 
small. Her expression was that of an ab- 
solute conqueror. It seemed to say, I dare 
you to get out your black book and mark 
her. At this point, he could not even locate 
the rungs of the chair, much less his black 
book, because he was too busy holding on 
to his glasses. 

I stopped the game at the end of the first 
quarter to change sides and let my professor 
escape. He did so with a grateful look and 
his black book still in his pocket. The game 
roared on for another five minutes in case 
he should come back. When the all-clear 
came from downstairs, we shut the windows, 
pulled down the shades, shoved up the heat, 
and settled down once more to our comfort- 
able routine. 

When I accepted a regular teaching posi- 
tion and walked into my classroom for the 
first time, I noticed with alarm that there 
were no pipes. I consoled myself, however, 
that there were other possibilities, and set- 
tled down to find them. 

I soon discovered that the teacher whose 
room location made her sentinel and in- 
former (her room commanded a good view 
of the front door) had given much thought 
to her duties. Since there were no pipes, 
she had to rely on a set of visual signals, 
objects, and stock phrases. These varied ac- 
cording to the time of day and the number 
of teachers who had free periods. 

During the morning session when many 
teachers circulated in the halls, a lowered 
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shade on the sentinel’s door proved very 
satisfactory. When the supervisor was 
spotted, the shade was appropriately placed 
at half mast and those teachers who saw it 
spread the news thoroughly. 

If the informing teacher knew that the 
supervisor was around, but had not located 
her in a specific room, her signal had to be 
innocent and in line with the general class- 
room procedure (in case the news was de- 
livered in the presence of her excellency). 
These circumstances brought into play a 
hammer, a box of tacks, or a particular 
book that was passed from teacher to teach- 
er with meaningful significance. 

I have always been wary, however, of 
specific objects as signals because they some- 
times backfire as evidence. There was once 
a teacher who spotted the supervisor and 
wrote on a note to her best friend, “Pussy’s 
on the carpet.” This note was intercepted 
by the supervisor and the poor informer 
almost died of shame. 

In one school, I understand that the 
teachers have had great success with the 
piano. When anything in the way of su- 
pervision heads up the front walk, the 
music teacher (who is strategically located) 
gives out with a certain loud bit of 
Beethoven. 

One day a teacher with the best of in- 
tentions, but the poorest of methods, 
opened the door of her neighbor and an- 
nounced in loud tones, “The supervisor is 
here.” The recipient of the news had the 
look of a stricken dog, and then our feather- 
brained informer realized that the thing 
seated on the small chair in the back of the 


room and surrounded by children was the 
supervisor. By that time there were two 
teachers with the look of stricken dogs. A 
dreadful moment followed, The supervisor 
took in the dogs at a glance and saved the 
day with a gracious smile and a cheery, 
“Hello, there!” 

I must admit that this response on the 
part of the supervisor was little short of 
masterful. The teachers in that school put 
her down in their hall of fame as “the lady 
with the smile.” In fact, this little smile 
and cheery hello practically broke down the 
alarm system in the school for two years. 

The recounting of these incidents will 
undoubtedly appear to the reader as a sys- 
tematic tearing down of the mental, moral, 
and spiritual fibre of supervisors. My con- 
science does twinge a bit, for I have been 
told that they are sometimes classed as hu- 
man beings. 

One thing is sure, a supervisor needs the 
energy of a superman; he will train like an 
athlete to get it, and once he gets it, will 
regard it as something more precious than 
a new curriculum committee. Why? Be- 
cause a supervisor never knows when he will 
be called upon to straddle an issue at a mo- 
ment’s notice, scratch the surface and point 
up new concepts, kick new life into the 
curriculum, throw his name out to all com- 
mittees as consultant or insultant, explain 
the school board to the teachers and the 
teachers to the school board, and run like 
the devil if the explanation is no good. 

In genial goodwill I dedicate this article 
to the lady with the smile, Catherine E. 
Geary. 


* 


Prayer for Perfect Lines in the Corridor 
By KATHLEEN F. KELLEY 


Make them perfect, 
Lord, we pray— 
Make them perfect 

Every day. 


While You're at it, 
God, could You 

Make the teachers 
Perfect, too? 





INDIVIDUAL Guidance: 
a program for the FACULTY 


HAROLD J. MAHONEY 


HEN ALMOST fifty per cent of young 
W people in the secondary schools drop 


out of school before graduation because of 
economic factors, lack of interest or lack of 
challenge to ability, arbitrary academic 
standards, adherence to rigid curriculums, 
lack of personal assistance in a host of 
individual problem areas, and for many 
other reasons, it is adequate testimony to 
the fact that the significant needs of youth 
are not being met. 

All young people have certain basic 
needs in common: All will become citizens. 
Nearly all will become homemakers. All 
will need to earn a living. They all need 
to lead healthful lives. They need ability 
to select and enjoy the best types of rec- 
reation open to them. These and other 
basic needs become the broad, general ob- 
jectives of education for all youth. Com- 
mon education for all is for the purpose of 
meeting these needs. 

But differences in intelligence, aptitude, 
and ability exist among youth. Boys and 
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Eprror’s Note: Pupils have so many per- 
sonal problems and individual needs, Mr. 
Mahoney believes, that neither the instruc- 
tional program nor the guidance specialists 
can serve the student body properly in this 
respect. How the entire faculty may co- 
Operate in giving personal attention to 
pupils is suggested in this article. Mr. 
Mahoney is supervisor of guidance in the 
Bureau of Youth Services of the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education at 
Hartford. 
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girls vary in occupational interests and in 
points of view. They live in different types 
of communities with corresponding dif- 
ferences in educational opportunities and 
facilities. They come from divergent social 
and economic levels. Parental attitudes and 
cultural backgrounds differ as do personal 
and avocational interests, and often there 
are extreme variations among youth groups 
in mental health, emotional stability, and 
physical well being. 

These fundamental differences cause in- 
numerable problems which interfere with 
the ease and pleasure of learning and living. 
The degree of ability to meet satisfactorily 
each problem and need differs from indi- 
vidual to individual because of these in- 
herent differences. 

In the instructional program for meeting 
the common needs of youth, then, there 
are large numbers of personal needs which 
must be met if the individual is to develop 
as a well integrated personality, if he is to 
be successful in school, and if there is to 
be unity in his educational experience. 
These needs are most important to youth, 
and they must be recognized and met. 


THE SpecIAL NEEDS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


1. Each pupil is entitled to at least 12 
years of schooling without the humiliation 
of repeated failure or retardation; his pro- 
gram must be adapted to him, so that he 
may achieve a reasonable measure of success 
in school. We cannot expect everybody to 
meet the same arbitrary standard of achieve- 
ment. The factors that prohibit success 
in school must be identified and remedied. 
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2. Each pupil should have assistance in 
overcoming his handicaps or in learning to 
face them frankly and courageously; he 
needs help in discovering and developing 
any special abilities that he may have. He 
needs help in becoming acquainted with 
educational and occupational opportunities 
which are in reasonable harmony with his 
ability and interests and his prospects, and 
in making wise decisions leading towards 
an occupation and good adjustment in 
other areas of living. 

3. Each individual should have an op- 
portunity in school not only to choose his 
occupation but to begin his preparation 
for occupational life and to develop initial 
marketable skills. He should have assistance, 
if necessary, in securing employment in a 
suitable occupation and in making plans 
for further education to insure growth and 
advancement in service. 

4. Each pupil should have an oppor- 
tunity to become skillful in and to under- 
stand those personal relationships which 
enable one to live with others. Each im- 
portant objective of education is facilitated 
by success in personal contacts and hindered 
by failure to adjust well to other people. 
The greatest joys and the most poignant 
distress of youth arise from associations 
with other people. Some persons lose their 
jobs because they cannot get along with 
others. Marriages succeed or fail, depending 
upon personal factors which harmonize or 
conflict. Effective citizenship, social useful- 
ness, and personal happiness depend in 
large degree upon satisfactory adjustment 
of personal relationships. 

5. Youth may be a time of frustration for 
many because of the nature of the drives 
within young people and of the transition 
through which they must pass on their way 
to maturity. Consequently, they need special 
help and understanding in their concern 
with establishing personal relationships, 
achieving independence, understanding hu- 
man behavior, establishing themselves in 
society, developing concepts of the universe 


and personal relations to it, and developing 
a philosophy of life consistent with a demo- 
cratic social order. 

6. Each youth needs special aid in 
analyzing and understanding himself as 
a total person. Only through sound self- 
analysis can good development and desir- 
able behavior changes be brought about. 

If large numbers of young people are 
not to experience failure, discouragement, 
educational blind alleys, emotional con- 
flicts, and a wide, unbridged gap between 
school and the community, then conscious 
attention must be given to the personal 
problems which each pupil meets during 
his school experience. In meeting these 
needs and others of similar nature, the en- 


tire staff of the school has a shared responsi- 
bility. 


A ComBINED STAFF RESPONSIBILITY 


The urgency of meeting the personal 
needs of pupils cannot be resolved by 
stating that exclusive responsibility for 
meeting all of the needs of youth—both 
common and special—is that of the teacher, 
or by stating that all personal needs can or 
should be met by a service such as the 
guidance program or by the specialist func- 
tioning within the framework of the guid- 
ance program. The problem must be met 
in a more realistic manner. 


THE PLACE OF THE TEACHER 


As teachers develop broader concepts of 
their task and corresponding skills, and as 
teacher education institutions do likewise, 
they will meet increasingly better the special 
needs of pupils. 

As better teaching takes place, the de- 
velopment of many pupil maladjustments 
will be prevented. The prevention of pupil 
problems by effective diagnostic teaching 
is one of the chief contributions that the 
teacher can make to the adjustment and 
development of individual pupils. 

As teachers adapt educational experi- 
ences to each pupil’s needs, as they teach 
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students how to study, as they help them 
develop favorable social and personal habits 
and traits, as they create favorable psy- 
chological relationships in the classroom, 
and as they give attention to the many 
other needs of youth, so will they con- 
tribute to the development and adjustment 
of the individual. 

Over and beyond the teaching act itself, 
there are many ways in which the teacher 
can and should make effective contributions 
to the growth of the pupil. For example, he 
can help to: 

1. Identify the non-instructional prob- 
lems of students and 

2. Aid in their solution. 

g. Assume counseling and advising re- 
sponsibility to the extent that he is ca- 
pable. 

4. Participate in staff conferences to dis- 
cuss the problems of individual pupils. 

5. Supply appropriate information for 
the cumulative record so that all members 
of the staff may understand the pattern of 
each pupil’s development. 


THe GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Through the guidance program of the 
school should be provided the leadership 
and the expert assistance necessary to meet 
the special needs of pupils. The guidance 
program represents a set of resource serv- 
ices to be developed and used by the entire 
staff so that the identification of special 
needs and the provision of necessary assist- 
ance may be facilitated. 

It provides an individual-inventory serv- 
ice which includes all the activities neces- 
sary to obtain information and appraise 
the pupil so that his problem may be under- 
stood in its proper individual setting. 

It keeps the school, the teachers, and the 
pupils informed on occupational informa- 
tion, trends, and community information 
necessary to personal problem solving. It 
interprets the occupational needs of the 
community, the state, and the nation for 
the school. 


It provides an expert counseling service 
to handle those cases which are beyond the 
ability of the classroom teacher or for which 
he does not have time. 

It provides other services such as follow- 
up, placement, orientation to new situa- 
tions, establishes aids to the making of wise 
choices, and in many other ways provides 
expert data and assistance for each pupil, 
for the teacher, and for the administration 
of the school as a whole. 


THE PLACE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


To the administrator of the school, large 
or small, falls the task of providing ade- 
quate facilities to meet the personal needs 
of youth. It is his responsibility to make 
provision for these services on a basis other 
than incidental. 

It is the responsibility of the adminis- 
trator to provide adequate time for the 
guidance program and for teachers to dis- 
charge their responsibility to the guidance 
program. 

It is the responsibility of the administra- 
tor to provide leadership and personnel 
who are trained to meet these special needs. 
One staff member should have an over-all 
responsibility in this respect. 

It is the responsibility of the administra- 
tor to provide an adequate philosophy and 
understanding of the guidance program, 
other community youth services, and of the 
special needs of youth for all staff members. 
Confusion due to terminology, procedures, 
diverse points of view, and other hindrances 
must be harmonized. 

It is the responsibility of the administra- 
tor to provide the desirable institutional 
and instructional framework within which 
the special needs of pupils can be met. 
Schools must be organized to contribute to 
the adjustment of pupils. 

It is the responsibility of the administra- 
tor to have a clear understanding of the 
functions of the counselor and to provide 
those conditions which will allow him to 
properly carry out this work. 
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€ PROCEDURES FOR MEETING NEEDS a personal basis can each student under- 
le or YOUTH stand how he measures up in terms of life 
. Providing for the needs of youth requires *"°4S of adjustment and only in this way 
not only the cooperative effort of all mem- can individuals plan desirable experiences 
m bers of the staff, but also the use of a ‘” terms of individual goals. 
. variety of techniques and procedures. There Benen sank Witenes Weenie anon 
are three basic procedures for this pur- D 
S EFINING RELATIONSHIPS 
pose: 
; Adaptations made within the classroom Because the individual and special prob- 
; itself in terms of the individual needs and lems of youth cut across many areas and 
differences of pupils and the broadening of aspects of life within the school, there is 
teacher responsibility, as discussed earlier in serious need for the entire staff to study 
. this article, are important ways in which the problem as a whole, to work out tenta- 


the needs of youth may be met. 

The guidance program itself provides 
special programs for special problems, such 
as orientation to new situations, group in- 
struction in “how to get along with others,” 
a testing program to identify individual 
needs, etc. 

Counseling of individual students is the 
heart of any program for individual de- 
velopment and adjustment. Only upon such 


tive programs and procedures, and to define 
the relationships among personnel and the 
various aspects of the school program. Until 
this is done in a conscientious manner no 
school can assume that the individual needs 
of youth are met. And, until the individual 
needs of each pupil are met, the school 
cannot assume that it is meeting its re- 
sponsibility to the individual or to society 
as a whole in an adequate manner. 


Vaudeville? 


By LOUISE ANDERSON 


In assembly we watched a man balance a six-foot ladder on his chin. On 
top of the ladder was a first grader. We noted the continual but almost 
imperceptible adjustments of balance made by the man, whose eyes never 
left that small boy. Rhythmically, the man’s hand would move to his side 
as a balancing agent; his head moved with the flexibility of a trained seal’s. 

Precisely those actions which we saw could not have been rehearsed in 
advance. Those minute and continuous adjustments could not have been 
planned by paper statistics, nor by a unit of work, nor by a step-by-step 
schedule. The objective for this man was clear—to keep one small boy, 
fearfully grinning, balanced at a precarious height. 

What is the point? 

Teaching is a series of minute and continuous adjustments, rhythmical, 
almost imperceptible, with one’s inner eyes on a goal which itself may be 
subject to continuous reinterpretation. 

Is a small boy a bundle of first-grade mischief, or father to the man? 














GOOD REASON 60 be 
PSYCHOPATHIC 


By 
CONNER REED 


EON Mongs in “Some School Immaturi- 
L ties” (January 1947 CLEARING House) 
has made two statements that should be 
expanded and commented upon, for they 
touch on some very serious and deep-rooted 
weaknesses in our public schools. 

In the first place, Dr. Mones, in speaking 
of English teaching and teachers, says: “. . . 
they profess to teach the ecstacies and satis- 
factions of poetry [but they] never privately 
read poetry for themselves.” 

He has cut clear to the bone here. He 
has simply come near to answering the old 
question: “Why do so few high-school Eng- 
lish teachers stimulate a genuine interest 
in books and language?” He has pointed 
out a fundamental weakness in our teacher- 
education program, which is that we teach- 
ers are nowhere in our training (except by 
chance) given a real education ourselves, 
that few of us ever acquire either learning 
or culture, and that few of us have a sincere 
and consuming interest in the things of the 
mind. 

Surely we cannot expect an English teach- 
er to inspire in his pupils a curiosity to 
explore the realm of thought as expressed 


—— 2 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Reed agrees with 
Dr. Mones that many English teachers are 
not avid book readers themselves, and have 
no overwhelming love of good literature. 
But if, as Dr. Mones said, teachers are “litile 
less than psychopathic” in their attitude 
toward the principal, Mr. Reed believes 
there is a good reason, and states it. He is 
vice-principal of Roosevelt High School, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 
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in literature when he has never had the 
curiosity to explore it himself. An inside 
view of the condition of English teaching 
in the American high school is for this rea- 
son a most revealing and depressing ex- 
perience. Where in the secondary schools 
is the company of scholars (and it should 
surely be in the English departments), 
where are the lovers of learning, the 
gatherers of books, and the readers of 
books? Alas, the teacher whose task it is to 
introduce the youngsters to the realms of 
fairy gold selects for his own leisure reading 
the slick magazines and some of the plague 
of digests—which he regards as something on 
the serious side. Water cannot rise above its 
source. If the pupils are to read great books 
the teachers must read great books! 

The plain truth is that most of us sec- 
ondary-school teachers of academic subjects, 
to whom in part is entrusted the task of pre- 
serving and transmitting learning, have our- 
selves no real care for learning, and small 
learning. We are not, as we should be, 
among the foremost scholars and thinkers 
of our communities. 

So this observer, for one, questions the 
soundness of the very foundation stones of 
our whole guidance program, which are the 
teachers themselves; for are they enough 
better informed and enough wiser than 
other adults to guide the children of other 
adults into the pathways of grown-up life? 

Are we really and truly among the guard- 
ians of sweetness and light? Is this what it 
is like officially to be associated with the 
heritage of learning, and with people who 
are educated and who love education—“‘edu- 
cators,” shall we say? 
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Let us English teachers quit studying how 
to beat the game through systems and tricks 
for teaching English and go to work study- 
ing English ourselves! Let us read, for ex- 
ample, not just the scraps of poetry we use 
in class, but read deep into the inexhausti- 
ble fund of poetry that has come down to 
us—and let us read it because we want to 
read it—because we are intellectually up to 
it! Or should we, not caring for literature 
above the common taste today, ever have 
become teachers of literature? How uner- 
ringly did Dr. Mones hit the mark when he 
said: “. .. they profess to teach the ecstacies 
and satisfactions of poetry [but they] never 
privately read poetry for themselves!” 

So much for English teachers. 

Dr. Mones at another place in the same 
article criticises teachers generally for im- 
maturity of outlook, when he says: “But 
this practice that prevails of appointing a 
principal and then being suspicious of his 
right to evaluate teachers, to appraise teach- 
ers, to direct instruction, is little less than a 
psychopathic practice.” 

It may be only a little less than psycho- 
pathic, but many teachers have good reason 
to be psychopathic about the administrators 
over them. For although Dr. Mones, unin- 
tentionally no doubt, implies in this sen- 
tence that the teachers themselves appointed 
the principal to direct their activities, the 
teachers know very well that they did not. 
Dr. Mones has made it appear that the 
teachers themselves had chosen their over- 
lord and were now criticising their own 
work—like spoiled children. 

No, no, Dr. Mones! The heart of the 
whole matter lies in the question: Who 
selected the principal, and upon what 
grounds was he elevated to that office? 
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It is a sad story! 

Superintendents and school boards, either 
or both of whom may know very little, or 
care very little, about the man’s real edu- 
cational and temperamental qualifications 
for this position of leadership in a school, 
select the principal. Although the teachers 
who have lived and worked with one an- 
other on fairly intimate terms may perhaps 
have a far better knowledge of one another 
than the remote superintendent and the 
more remote board, in our democratic so- 
ciety not they but the latter determine who 
is to be elevated to the ascendent position. 
Then let us not hastily condemn the teach- 
ers for rebelling against the authority of 
one whom they may quite justifiably regard 
as incompetent. If the principal be a good 
one (and there are good principals) the 
teachers cannot take the credit for it, and if 
the principal be a poor one neither can the 
teachers take the blame for that upon their 
shoulders. 

While there exist many exceptions it is 
nevertheless generally true that public- 
school administrators are not representative 
of those teachers who stand for sweetness 
and light. Although they are making the 
best livings to be had out of organized, tax- 
supported education, and are termed educa- 
tors by the press, they are themselves not 
really educated nor genuinely interested in 
education. 

Classroom teachers know this, or at least 
the more observant of them do. And that is 
perhaps why (allowing for the considerable 
pettiness to be found among teachers) these 
teachers are, as Dr. Mones says, “suspicious 
of [the principal's] right to evaluate teach- 
ers, to appraise teachers, to direct instruc- 
re 


o 


The librarian is just another teacher presenting the reference materials for all subjects 
to those pupils motivated by the subject teachers to go beyond the text for information. 
—E.izasetu Scott in California Journal of Secondary Education. 











Putting It Up to the 
STUDENT COUNCIL 


By 
RUTH L. CARLSON 


HE STUDENT CouNCIL of Ramsey Junior 
Taigt School is a functioning council. 
It has made for itself a real place in the 
school lives of our boys and girls. Learning 
to become aware of school problems, plan- 
ning ways to solve them, actually trying out 
these plans, and then evaluating them make 
council work vital and life-like to our 
children. 

A new council comprised of two repre- 
sentatives from each eighth and each ninth 
grade homeroom convened during the first 
week of school in September. The seventh 
grade was invited later. 

Lunchroom conduct was recognized as 
the first major problem to be considered. 
Before school closed the previous June, 
the faculty had expressed their opinion 
that seating according to homerooms, 
‘with homeroom people as _ supervisors, 
would eliminate many lunchroom problems 
and facilitate any needed checking by 
teachers. This plan was proposed to the 
council. 

Arguments for and against this suggestion 
were discussed at length. The main objec- 
tion was that children like to sit with their 
friends and their best friends are not al- 
ways in their homerooms. Also, it was felt 

—-- te -— 

Epiror’s Note: The Student Council of 
Ramsey Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has solved some problems in school 
procedure that have been a headache to the 
faculty. Miss Carlson, who reports some 
instances, teaches science and English in the 
school, and for some years has worked 
closely with the council. 
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that there should be opportunities for 
pupils to become acquainted and friendly 
with one another. The council decided to 
refer the matter to the homerooms for 
further discussion and to report the opinion 
of the homerooms at the next council meet- 
ing. This was done, and the plan for seating 
by homerooms was voted down almost 
unanimously. 

What substitute plan, then, could the 
council offer? 

The following characteristics of a good 
lunchroom were listed as a starting point. 
A pleasant lunchroom must be clean and 
orderly, normally quiet, with normal be- 
havior. 

How could we attain these objectives? 
The group realized that the responsibility 
of working out the problem before them 
was theirs, and they went to work in 
earnest. Various suggestions and proposi- 
tions were offered and discussed. It was 
decided that a committee would evaluate 
the suggestions and work out a plan to be 
presented to the council for consideration. 
In due time, the following plan was sub- 
mitted: 


1. Children choose their own places to 
sit in the lunchroom. 

2. A period of three days is given for 
seat selection. On the third day a final 
choice must be made. 

g. The same seats are kept for one 
semester. 

4. Pupils’ names and their homerooms 
are recorded on a card to be placed in a 
standard on each table. 


5- One person—selected in alphabetical 
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order—is host at his table for a period of 
two weeks. 

6. The host is responsible for leaving 
his table and the floor in order. 

7. Council members are in charge of 
assigned rows of tables. 

8. The host at each table “checks out” 
with the council member in charge when 
he leaves the lunchroom. 

g. One council member is general super- 
viser of the entire lunchroom. 

10. Each council member “checks out” 
with the superviser when he leaves the 
lunchroom. 

11. Duplicate conduct slips are made out 
by council members to report hosts who 
leave tables and floor in disorderly condi- 
tion. 

12. One conduct slip is sent to the home- 
room teacher and one is filed in the office. 

13. Some action is taken by the council 
when a person receives three conduct slips 
—the kind of action to be determined later. 

14. One teacher stays in the lunchroom. 

15. The council superviser reports to the 
teacher in charge when necessary. 

16. Council posts are changed every six 
weeks. 

The council favored this plan but de- 
layed acceptance until it had been discussed 
and approved by the homerooms. The en- 
tire procedure was enthusiastically accepted 
by the teachers and students alike, and 
steps were taken to put it into immediate 
operation. Neat, practical name cards for 
the tables were made in the print shop. 
The boys in the wood shop turned out 
standards for the cards. Committees met 
with the faculty advisers to assign posts 
and duties. Final table choices were made 
after the three-day selection period, and 
the name cards were then properly filled 
out, with the name of the first host in- 
dicated by a check mark. 

We feel that our lunchroom plan works. 
Because the procedure was approved and 
accepted by the entire student body there 
is usually pleasant cooperation and a will- 


ingness to conform. However, there is al- 
ways that minority group that does not 
follow along the prescribed way, and it 
was this group that created the next major 
problem for the council. 

What should be done with the people 
who receive a third conduct slip? (The 
homeroom handles the first two.) After 
lengthy discussions within the council, and 
give-and-take discussions between the coun- 
cil and each homeroom, the Ethics Com- 
mittee finally was evolved. This committee 
is composed of the four officers of the 
council and of eight other pupils, repre- 
senting each grade. The sole purpose of 
the Ethics Committee is to win the co- 
operation of the boys and girls brought 
before it. 

The committee is carefully organized. 
The chairman takes charge of the meeting 
and notifies the offenders when and where 
to appear. The messenger escorts the of- 
fender in and out. The recorder summarizes 
the result of the interview in duplicate. 
He files one copy in the office and sends 
one to the homeroom teacher. One of the 
faculty advisers attends the meetings, which 
are held during the homeroom period one 
day each week. 

The solemnity and dignity of the proce- 
dure are impressive and help to produce 
the desired outcome. Children understand 
one another’s problems and difficulties, and 
are generally fair and tolerant in dealing 
with them. The offender is given full op- 
portunity to justify his acts. There is a 
serious discussion of the matter at hand. 
A spirit of friendliness prevails, and a real 
effort is made to have the offender under- 
stand that by his cooperation Ramsey will 
be a still better school. 

At the close of the interview the offender 
is escorted out. The committee completes 
the discussion and reaches a decision. In 
most instances, the interview itself is sufh- 
cient to* win the desired cooperation. In 
some cases the offender is sent to a Penalty 
Room—supervised by a council member— 
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for a specified time, and forfeits his noon- 
hour pleasure activities. Special clean-up 
duties in the lunchroom have been assigned 
to a few careless table hosts. One boy who 
didn’t seem to know the regulations he 
had voted to uphold was given the task of 
learning them and reciting them before the 
Ethics Committee. This committee has be- 
come an important part of our council 
work. 

A group of council people met with 
officers of our PTA during Christmas vaca- 
tion, and together formulated plans for 
the inauguration of a Friday evening party 
program. All phases of the planning were 
done by council committees, and the com- 
pleted program was recommended to and 
approved by the PTA. Thus our building 
was opened to our pupils on each Friday 
evening. Varied activities, from dancing in 
the gym to table games in the lunchroom 


—planned and directed by student groups, 
headed by council chairmen, with the as- 
sistance of parents—were enjoyed through- 
out the winter. 

The supervision of the noon penny 
movie has become another major responsi- 
bility of the council. The “Ramsey Refer- 
ence,” a little booklet giving detailed in- 
formation and helps to children new to 
Ramsey, is written and printed by the 
council. Sponsoring paper sales, ushering 
at evening functions, informing the student 
body of present council activities by means 
of weekly broadcasts, selecting auditorium 
programs for the coming year, and keeping 
a Ramsey Guest Book up to date are other 
tasks performed by the council. 

We feel that our council functions. Our 
boys and girls are having real experiences 
that should help them to be more ready 
for other real experiences of living. 


Recently They Said: 


The Honest Teacher 


While a lecture was going on before a large 
class, a student in the back row fell unquietly 
asleep. The professor noticed the defection but 
continued with his remarks, more in sorrow than 
in anger. A few minutes later the boy recovered 
consciousness, and blurted out an apology. “No,” 
said the professor, “it is I who should apologize to 
you—for not keeping you awake.”"—From Great 
Teachers, edited by Houston PETERSON, reprinted by 
permission of Rutgers University Press. 


Assignment for Life 


At the end of some of the courses I teach I give 
what I call an assignment for life. I do this for a 
number of reasons. It is partly a way of making 
up for all the things the course should have been 
but was not. It is partly a way of delivering my own 
mimeographed commencement addresses and dis- 
tributing honorary degrees to authors and artists 
to whom I owe respect or for whom I have affection. 
It is also a confession of faith in ideas and values as 
powerful rivals to bridge and golf.—Jerrery SMITH 
in The Educational Forum. 


Supervision: Little Things 


In supervision, as well as in all things, it is after 
all the little things that we do that perhaps count 
the most, things you can hardly put your finger 
on. 

Such things as getting there just in time to give 
a discouraged teacher a lift; sitting and listening 
to a superintendent pour out his troubles; helping 
a teacher decide what to do about some problem 
she is facing; complimenting some unusual seating 
arrangement; expressing appreciation of a beauti- 
fully kept room, or a pleasing exhibit of children’s 
work; finding some good thing going on in a room 
and making a note of it to pass on to other teach- 
ers; helping a teacher secure books and equipment 
which make better teaching possible; showing a 
teacher a more workable method of presentation; 
yes, teaching a class sometimes when asked to, for 
generally the teacher who asks you to do it feels 
his inadequacy and is really needing a demonstra- 
tion. 

We plan our work before we go out, but we 
never know just what we are likely to do until 
we get into the classroom.—Maupe W. Hunter in 
The Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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A MESSAGE 


to 


CONGRESSMEN 


By 
JOHN H. TREANOR 


SEE WHERE the government is going to 
I pour money into our schools. It’s about 
time. I, for one, am weary of the miserable 
school buildings that dot our land. 

If it’s in the country, there’s a shabby, 
gray, one-room building, surrounded by a 
rough, gravelly area worn bare by genera- 
tions of boys and girls. Two gaunt and 
naked out-houses lie somewhere in the 
shadow—humiliating witnesses of American 
poverty. A pile of wood, the teacher's dusty 
old car, a home-made swing—these are 
familiar properties. And there’s always a 
flag-pole out front, bearing testimony of 
the patriotism which floods the generous 
community heart. 

If it’s in the city, there’s a dull red 
building with tall, narrow (and dirty) 
windows, a cramped little office on the 
second floor, and a huge, angular “hall” 
on the top. Old, chipped bricks pave a 
narrow little yard, while on three sides 
wretched tenements lean into the wind, 
their rear piazzas in filth and disorder, leer- 
ing at the school-house windows. 


——_— i — 


Eprror’s Note: For the benefit of Con- 
gressmen, Mr. Treanor describes the dismal 
piles that serve all too many communities 
as school buildings. Readers who are fa- 
miliar only with the comparatively palatial 
and modern school plants in some cities 
may be shocked at these revelations. Other 
readers will be uncomfortably aware that 
they teach in the kind of building that Mr. 
Treanor pictures. He is master of the Fran- 
cis Parkman School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Brown and yellow corridor walls, streaked 
with water stains and smeared with the 
soot of countless years, rise up from dark 
and grimy floors, soaked with an annual 
bath of oil and worn uneven by a million 
footsteps. The classrooms, with ceilings 
darkened and stained, with walls spotted 
and discolored, with blackboards worn and 
cracked, with desks battered and scarred 
—these are the cultural homes of our chil- 
dren. 

The country schools have no plumbing. 
The city schools are worse off. They have 
plumbing: “basements” of black slate, 
archaic water-closets, damp, cold, unlighted 
sources of disease; of a character so offensive 
to eye and ear and smell as to turn the 
stomach of all but regimented boys and 
girls. In the country, the children drink 
from a well or from a pail conveniently at 
hand; in the city they make use of antique 
bubblers rising up out of black sinks. 

These are the schools of country and of 
city! And if the buildings and grounds are 
so shabby, what is to be said of the text- 
books and the other tools of education? 
What is to be said of the quality of teach- 
ing, the kind of teacher? 

Here is the richest country in the world, 
blessed by the hand of God—rich in re- 
sources, fertile in soil, teeming with a 
vigorous, imaginative, and industrious 
people; the sole haven of safety in a worried 
world. From out of this almost inexhaust- 
ible bounty, give us, therefore, O men at 
Washington, decent schools for our child- 
dren. 

Give us schools that are gems of archi- 
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tecture, set in broad and ample acres, 
schools designed for service and designed, 
too, for beauty. Give us schools conditioned 
by the needs of American children: schools 
surrounded by magnificent athletic fields, 
a safe haven against the physical and moral 
hazards of our streets. Give us fields for 
baseball, squash ball, soft ball, and a dozen 
others, a real cinder track, a swimming pool, 
a space for hockey. Give us green and 
pleasant lawns for may-poles and children 
dancing. Give us a place for a garden, and 
roses near the school, and a tall white flag- 
pole with a huge Old Glory snapping in 
the breeze. 

And let the inside of our schools be no 
less pleasing. Give us pleasant classrooms, 
bright with the sun, and graced by every 
art and device to make learning happy and 
complete. Give us shiny desks, brilliant 
maps, shelves for plants and flowers, clean, 
well-tended floors, and a thousand useful 
books. Give us white and polished toilets 
(not in the cellar). Give us corridors graced 
by large, colorful, well-framed pictures. 


+ 
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Give us a full-fashioned library, stuffed 
with the books that children love, and a 
corner with magazines and pictures, and 
with comfortable chairs to use on a rainy 
afternoon. Give us a big auditorium, with 
a workable stage and a real curtain, and a 
time for the movies of this day and age. 
Give us a clean and sunny lunchroom, with 
good and wholesome food for our children’s 
health. 

And above all give us good teachers. 
Teachers who love their work, who know 
its duties and responsibilities, who have 
patience and generosity of heart, a zeal 
for truth, and a great love for good. Give 
us teachers well-read and cultured; traveled; 
broad in intellect; free of provincial bias; 
filled with moral courage and the love and 
knowledge of God; teachers bursting with 
enthusiasm; essentially, teachers who have 
so much to teach because, in their own 
characters, they are so much. 

Succor the children of the world, O men 
at Washington, but do not forget your 
own! 


Principal 


By ALEXANDER GOLDBERG 


It's great to be a Principal, 
With nothing much to do, 

But sit around and walk around 

And look around and talk around 
The daily hours through. 


EXCEPT—when Johnnie brings his pa, 

With Johnnie's sister, Johnnie's ma, 
And Johnnie's sister Sue, 

To tell in language terse and clear 

Just what they think of teacher dear 
And the school’s black-hearted crew. 


It’s great to be a Principal 
And try to keep your poise— 
With here a rumpus, there a spat, 
And days so full of this and that 
For darling girls and boys. 


AND THEN—poor Willie sprains his thumb; 
And Lizzie aches from teeth to tum; 
And Lucy sprouts the mumps; 
And Tillie dances like St. Vitus; 
And Laurie has conjunctivitis; 
And everyone has the “jumps.” 


Ah, me! To be a Principal, 
With naught to do, alas, 
But gaily twiddle thumb on thumb 
Through bootless days so drab and glum 
While the aimless hours pass! 
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OPERATORS’ CORPS: 


It saves audio-visual time, money 


By 
ROBERT MOGNIS 


ACED WITH a tremendous increase in 
F school enrolment and the attendant 
lack of increase in the budget, the audio- 
visual department of the Marysville Union 
High School had a serious problem on its 
hands. If the increased request for class- 
room films were to be met, then the repair 
bills on the two 16mm projectors had to 
be cut drastically to provide more money 
for film rentals. 

In the past, teachers and students had 
served as operators after a short period of 
rushed and haphazard instruction. As a re- 
sult the two machines were often in the 
shop for expensive repairs. The past year 
this problem was solved with the inception 
of an Operators’ Corps, which cut repair 
bills more than ninety per cent and pro- 
vided trained operators not only for the 
projectors, but for other audio-visual equip- 
ment as well. 

The plan was built around the eight-boy 
stage crew class which met during the first 
period of the school day. Every boy was 
required by the instructor, if he showed 
aptitude, to learn the fundamentals of the 
operation of the two projectors. He then 
spent the first three weeks learning how to 
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Epitor’s Note: Frequent and expensive 
repair bills on the two projectors of Marys- 
ville, Cal., Union High School were reduced 
more than go per cent by the establishment 
of a well-trained pupil Operators’ Corps 
and by a ruling that the machines could not 
be taken from room to room for showings. 
Mr. Mognis, who tells the story, teaches in 
the school and is director of stage and di- 
rector of student activities. 


thread the RCA and Victor projectors, how 
to manipulate the various controls, how to 
rewind, how and when to oil and clean 
properly, how to make simple repairs, such 
as changing projection and exciter lamps, 
fuses, and photo-electric cells, how to splice 
film, and how to do other routine jobs con- 
nected with movie projection. When he had 
satisfied the instructor about his knowledge 
and skill through a final examination, he 
received an Operator’s license and became 
a part of the Operators’ Corps. 

Since these eight boys could not possibly 
run all the films during the day, other boys 
were selected from the freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior classes. Thus the 
Operators’ Corps was finally made up of 
approximately 24 boys, six from each class. 
These boys, and teachers who wished to 
learn, were all given the same instruction 
as the stage crew, and after passing, they 
also received licenses. After the Corps was 
organized and trained last year, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, the head of the audio-visual depart- 
ment, ruled that no one, from the superin- 
tendent down to the last student, could 
operate the machines without a license. 

When the operators were trained and 
ready for work, the next step was to select 
an advanced student from the stage crew 
to serve as captain of the Corps. His job 
was to schedule the operators for the films 
in the various classes for each day. At the 
beginning of the year he obtained the class 
schedules of all the boys trained. Physical- 
education teachers cooperated by allowing 
each boy to devote one P.E. period a week, 
if necessary, for operating the machines. 
The captain received the week's schedule of 
films on each Monday morning from the 
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head of the audio-visual department, and 
proceeded to list each day's running sched- 
ule on separate cards. The cards also have 
space for entering the period, the class, the 
operator, and the room number. 

When the captain completed the five 
cards, he posted them on a special bulle- 
tin board outside the stage door. Members 
of the Corps were required to check the 
board each morning, and if their names 
were up for the day, they were to sign their 
initials on a call sheet, showing the captain 
they were present and would be on duty. 
If a boy was absent and his initials were 
not on the call sheet, the captain substituted 
another operator. 

If the class being shown the film had an 
operator among its members, he ran the 
projector. If the class—sewing for example— 
did not have an operator, the captain sched- 
uled a boy from physical education. When a 
boy was scheduled from a physical-educa- 
tion class, the captain reported that fact to 
the gym teacher on a special form. Thus he 
was not marked absent and did not lose his 
gym points. 

In order for the Operators’ Corps to func- 
tion properly, the next step was the decision 
to keep the two projectors stationary. The 
new Victor projector was placed in the old 
chemistry lecture room, which has tiered 
seats and accommodates about forty stu- 
dents. The older RCA projector was placed 
in the projection room of the auditorium, 
and the balcony, seating approximately 400, 
became the second audio-visual room. Thus 
damage resulting from moving the projec- 
tors was eliminated, and movies could be 
shown to any number of classes and stu- 
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dents each period. For example, all English 
classes during one period could easily at- 
tend a movie in the balcony while the biol- 
ogy class was seeing a movie in the other 
room. 

Beside each projector was placed a clip- 
board with a printed chart, changed each 
week. On the chart were listed the general 
oiling and cleaning instructions, which the 
operators had to observe religiously or lose 
their licenses. The Victor, for example, calls 
for two drops of oil in each of seven places 
after each five hours of running time. The 
chart also contains the periods for each 
day, and the operator signs his initials and 
puts the number of minutes he ran the pro- 
jector after his initials. A cumulative total 
for minutes of operation is listed on the 
chart at the close of each period, and the 
operator running the machine when the 
five-hour limit is reached, oils it and en- 
circles the time. The next operator begins 
the time record anew. Periodic cleaning of 
lens, sprockets, and film gates must be ob- 
served by the operators. 

This is the simple system put into effect 
last year by the audio-visual department, 
and it has resulted in a saving of time and 
money and has provided greater opportuni- 
ty for teachers to use instructional films as 
a part of their classroom work. The Opera- 
tors’ Corps has become so popular with the 
students that the student body has set up 
an award program for the operators. For 
the first two years of service certificates are 
given. A silver pin for the third year and 
a gold pin for the fourth year are the major 
awards presented in assembly as a recogni- 
tion of valuable service. 


Pretending Is Irksome 


Anyone as pious and sanctimonious by nature as 
some would have the teacher to be, would be in 
actuality the dull, uninteresting, and colorless per- 
son proverbially pictured by fiction as the “school- 
marm” and the “professor.” The teacher entering 
the average small school knows well that he or she 


must either be or pretend to be something akin to a 
preacher. If he has no such righteous feeling, the 
pretending grows irksome, giving him the uncom- 
fortable feeling of a hypocrite. At the first op- 
portunity he moves either to a larger system or out 
of the profession.—Eart BLAND in Texas Outlook. 
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STUDENT COUNCILS 
EXCHANGE IDEAS 


By 
KENNETH FRASURE 


HE CHAMPAIGN High School basketball 
yf iprte had just won second place in the 
Illinois High School Basketball Tourna- 
ment. The air was filled with tension, pride, 
and excitement. In the auditorium students 
were whooping it up with fervor and emo- 
tion. Then the basketball captains, student 
council presidents, and the principals of the 
two rival schools in the twin cities of 
Champaign and Urbana walked down the 
aisle. 

Not many years ago, such action would 
have resulted in catastrophe. Pandemonium 
reigned. But now—when the crowd quieted, 
the captain of each rival school spoke, and 
the words of each were received with ap- 
plause and enthusiasm. The messages of 
the student-council presidents were also 
greeted with appreciation. 

This spirit of cooperation did not come 
as an accident. For the past four years 
Champaign High, Urbana High, and Uni- 
versity High have worked together in plan- 
ning an annual dance for the students of 
all three schools. This experience showed 
students and teachers that here is a project 
which pulls the three schools together and 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Often the student bodies 
of high schools in a community or a region 
have developed an antagonistic attitude 
toward one another. It never led to any- 
thing good, It seems from Mr. Frasure’s 
account that there is more fun and profit 
when neighboring high schools decide to 
act like neighbors. Mr. Frasure is assistant 
principal of University High School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


gives individuals in each school a better 
understanding of persons in the others. An- 
other step in working together was the 
establishment of a Tri-High Council for 
the purpose of fostering better relationships 
among the three schools. It has also been 
suggested that such an organization might 
offer an opportunity for students to solve 
their problems in the light of the experi- 
ences of students in other schools. 

It is now time that student planning be 
recognized and supported on a par with 
the many other activities in which schools 
engage. The need for faculty and student 
understanding of the things that are done 
in council meetings is important. In addi- 
tion, communication of student-council 
members of one school with those of other 
schools is needed to help crystallize thought 
and to act as a clearing house for ideas. 

To one who has not witnessed the in- 
terest and understanding present when the 
student-council members of two or more 
schools get together to discuss their common 
problems and methods of organization, 
such a meeting is stimulating and nothing 
short of amazing. Pupil understanding of 
what makes the student behave as he does 
is likely to equal if not, in some respects, 
excel the understanding of many capable 
faculty members. 

Our educational systems have long recog- 
nized the values to be gained from schools 
coming together in contests of athletics, de- 
bating, drama, oration, music, live stock 
judging, bookkeeping, etc. Not enough at- 
tention has been given to providing chances 
for the exchange of ideas and points of 
view, among student-council members from 
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several different schools. A district and a 
state organization of student councils has 
been developed in many states, and these 
organizations are serving an excellent pur- 
pose. But at best the groups can get together 
only once or twice each year. 

Granted that we live in a competitive so- 
ciety and that athletics have done much to 
encourage team play and develop many de- 
sirable characteristics, the fact remains that 
the world is faced today with the need for 
more than competition and stamina. There 
must also be understanding, sympathy, and 
planning for the mutual benefit of many 
and diverse groups. Experience in such 
planning can be fostered by meetings of 
representatives from neighboring schools 
several times a year. Schools in the same 


COMIC BOOKS: Some 95% of the elementary- 
school children of Omaha, Neb., are “intensely 
interested” in comic books, according to a study 
involving 336 pupils of grades 4 through 8, from 4 
Omaha schools. The children were chosen to repre- 
sent an economic cross-section of the city, states 
Omaha Education Association Quarterly. The 
average number of comic books read by the chil- 
dren in the study group was “about 3 daily.” 
If that figure frightens you, you may be relieved 
somewhat to know that 22% of the children are 
influenced in their choice of comic books by an 
adult—usually the mother. As you might suppose, 
children in the lowest economic group read more 
comic books than did children in the highest eco- 
nomic group, and boys “tended” to read more 
comics than girls. Three-fourths of the pupils could 
remember when they started reading comic books. 


— # — 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of 
the study. 
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conference or schools with a considerable 
feeling of antagonism toward one another 
might find such an approach helpful in 
reducing conflicts. 

Meetings of student council members 
from two or more schools may: 

1. Promote individual friendships. 

2. Improve inter-school relationships. 

3. Foster better inter-community feeling. 

4. Provide a broader basis for under- 
standing school problems. 

5. Help school groups to find better solu- 
tions to their problems. 

6. Teach pupils to exchange ideas and to 
plan constructively. 

7. Enhance pupil appreciation of the 
vaiues and principles of democracy in a 
working situation. 


FINDINGS <taipinns 


The average age of beginning was 6 years, 10 
months. 


BIG UNIVERSITIES: The largest university in 
the nation, on the basis of total enrolment in the 
school year of 1946-47, states Raymond Walters in 
School and Society, is University of California, with 
50,109 students. The four next largest are as follows: 
New York University, 45,209 students; Columbia 
University, 39,344 students; University of Minne- 
sota, 31,337; and University of Illinois, 29,984 stu- 
dents. 


OPPORTUNITY: Of 1,023 intellectually gifted 
graduates of Milwaukee, Wis., public high schools, 
only one-third went to college full time, according 
to a study by Helen Bertha Goetsch, quoted by 
Howard Y. McClusky in School of Education 
Bulletin (University of Michigan). The 1,023 gradu- 
ates had 1.Q.’s of 117 or more. But the economic 
status of their parents chiefly determined their 
further education. Of the gifted graduates whose 
parental income was $8,000 or more a year, all 
went to college. But of those whose parents were 
in the lowest income group, only 20% entered 
college. In the 6 income groups between highest and 
lowest, the per cent of gifted graduates who went to 
college increased correspondingly with the income 
level of the parents, 
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ENGLISH class uses 
social-studies READING 


By 
ANNE BURGE 


OOKING BACK OVER my twenty-three years 
¥ of junior and senior high-school teach- 
ing, I can say without hesitation that the 
twenty-third year was the most fun, The 
group of freshman guinea pigs upon whom 
I experimented had fun, too. We all fondly 
believe that it was constructive, and our 
very inconclusive tests back us up. 

It began this way: Mr. Walter Gingery, 
my principal at George Washington High 
School in Indianapolis, asked my opinion, 
as a teacher of freshman social studies, 
about teaching a double-period English- 
social studies class, using historical fiction 
and biography in place of our regular 
social-studies text. (The first term is ordi- 
narily geography and the second term citi- 
zenship. The subject matter is worthy, but 
none of us has made it inspirational, so 
it is not a favorite choice of the students.) 

After groping around to get our ideas 
sorted, there eventually emerged a meeting 
of minds, and I was given carte blanche 
to go about my new experiment exactly 
as I chose, with no strings attached, except 


He 


Epiror’s Note: For a year and a half, 
Mrs. Burge has taught a two-period com- 
bination English and social-studies course 
to gth-grade pupils. No concessions were 
made on the English phase—but on the 
social-studies end the regular texts were 
thrown overboard in favor of a free-reading 
program involving historical fiction and bi- 
ography. The plan is so successful that it 
is being expanded, reports Mrs. Burge. She 
teaches in Washington High School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


that the class should cover the prescribed 
course in technical English. For the rest 
of the time we agreed that the children 
were to read and read—in class and out— 
books selected because of a background of 
history, geography, or character develop- 
ment. But primarily those books were to 
be chosen for their appeal to adolescent 
minds. We wanted the pupils to want to 
read, and we planned to give them a com- 
fortable time and place for reading. 

My first step was to throw to the winds 
any scruples about teaching social studies, 
although I retained the English course 
almost intact. Then came the quest for 
books. I searched our school library for 
books which were known to have the 
proper background and the desired appeal. 
I ransacked the public library with the 
same end in view. 

My list was very small to start, and addi- 
tions were hard to get because the paper 
shortage prevented the reprinting of many 
of the older books. So I succumbed to the 
lure of the publishers’ lists, and ordered the 
new ones which sounded the best—with 
surprisingly good results. My life-saving 
find, from our library shelves, was, the 
“American Adventure Series,” biographies 
of such sturdy Americans as Kit Carson, 
Daniel Boone, Buffalo Bill, et al. The 
books are simple, exciting, and (to me, but 
not the pupils) depressingly moral. 

The first experiment began in the spring 
of 1946. When the daily stint of grammar 
or composition was over, I turned the class 
loose on the book shelf I had set up. In 
the beginning there were too few books, 
and the girls wailed over having to read 
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“boys’” books, but eventually the shelf 
grew large enough to please every taste. 

For the first few days the class took a 
dim view of the whole thing. They eyed 
me suspiciously to find the catch, because 
I couldn't possibly mean they were just to 
read—and anyway they didn’t, as a whole, 
like to read. But Kit Carson and Buffalo 
Bill won them over, and by the third day 
a number of them were ready to tell me 
about the books they had completed. I 
pulled down the wall map, and it was fun 
to see where some of the adventures had 
taken place. When a place was not shown, 
it was fairly reasonable to see whether it 
could be found in an atlas. If there was a 
question as to whether a character was real, 
no one minded too much consulting a 
handy history text to find out. 

Suspicion gradually died, and in its place 
came a definite pattern in which the pupils 
tried to find places, times, and historical 
periods—to detect fiction from fact. As my 
book shelf grew, I withdrew the simpler 
books and replaced them with those which 
were a little more difficult, but still ex- 
citing. 

For a short time while I was catching 
up with my own reading of the new books, 
there existed a most curious teacher-pupil 
relationship. That was the picture of 
teacher asking a student please not to do 
any homework so teacher could read the 
book that night. Sometimes there were 
serious objections to this reversal of order. 
We now have about sixty books, with 
duplicates for many of the most popular. 

The social-studies reading tied up with 
English composition, both oral and written. 
Books read in social studies counted as 
outside reading for English. 

The first experiment ended at the close 
of that first term. We had used the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test in the experimental 
group with a regular English I class as a 
control, in February. In May, both groups 
were retested. The experimental group had 
averaged a gain of 1.07 years, the regular 


group .32 years. The median gain for the 
experimental group was 1 year, for the 
regular, .7 year. On the basis of standard- 
ized tests, even for so small a number, it 
looked as if the experiment was a success. 

Also in May we tested the experimental 
group and, as control, a regular social- 
studies I class, by the Stanford Achievement 
Test in social studies. There we found the 
median of the experimental group .1 year 
ahead of the regular group, and the average 
.2 year less. Again, in spite of the incon- 
clusive numbers, we felt that our experi- 
ment had done no harm, and probably had 
accomplished almost as much as the regular 
social-studies course. 

However, the greatest gain seemed to 
me an intangible one. The pupils liked 
what they were doing, and so they weren't 
discipline problems. They came to class 
and had a good time. I think they will like 
history better for the personal acquaintance 
they have made with our national heroes. 

At the end of that first term, we felt that 
the experiment was worth repeating, this 
time for a full year. So in the fall of 1946, 
I had a new group. This time the way was 
much easier. I had caught up with my 
reading and the book shelf was growing 
so that I could really keep the pupils reach- 
ing for, and gaining, new levels in reading. 

By the end of the first semester, a good 
many of the class members felt with reason 
that they had outgrown juvenile fiction. 
They wanted to try their wings. While I 
made no attempt to push them out of 
their nest, if they were ready for Northwest 
Passage, Drums Along the Mohawk, Gone 
With the Wind, the books were there for 
their use. : 

It was not easy to find a criterion for 
grading and giving credit in social studies. 
Reading under compulsion had no part in 
our plan, yet some sort of standard had to 
be set, and attained if possible. After a 
few months I was able to estimate with 
some accuracy, from my knowledge of the 
pupil, his 1.Q., and his reading age, ap- 
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proximately how much he could read. Then 
I held a consultation with each pupil and 
we decided how much he probably would 
and could read during a six-week period. 
I based my grade on successful achievement 
of this end. 

The class to me was pure delight. I 
was able to know all of the pupils well 
and so could judge their interests, and how 
to appeal to them. It is much too seldom 
that a teacher in a large high school can 
have such close, prolonged contact with 
his pupils, but it pays well in both tangible 
and intangible results. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test was given 
in October 1946, December 1946, and May 
1947. Since there was no comparable class 
to be used as a control group, I can give 
only the final reading achievement figures 
for the eight-month period. The average 
gain was 1.54 years in reading age. The 
median gain was 1.2 years. The greatest 
single achievement was from a reading level 
of 8.3 to 12.7. The poorest record (and the 


only retrogression) was the little girl who 
started in at a grade equivalent of 6.1, and 
ended at 5.9. Somewhere along the line I 
failed on her. The average and median do 
not take into account the four pupils who 
attained a 13+ reading level. I cannot aver- 
age in those +’s, but they should not be 
ignored. 

The class was tested in social studies by 
the Stanford Achievement Test, and a class 
in social-studies II was used as a control. 
The median grade equivalent for the ex- 
perimental group was 1.25 years higher 
than the regular class. The average for 
the experimental group was 1.74 years 
higher than the regular class. 

Despite the small numbers tested, it seems 
logical to believe that there has been a 
more consistent gain for the experimental 
groups, and to count our work on our 
human guinea pigs a success. The double- 
period English and social studies is to be 
continued this fall, with an additional class 
scheduled. 


Cantankerous School Board Members 


Serving on a school board is a thankless job, and 
those who consent to serve, and serve intelligently 
and honestly, are to be commended. But since it is 
a thankless and payless job, it too often attracts 
men of the wrong stripe—men of low intelligence 
who feel that being on the school board makes 
them men of importance in the community. It is 
even true—to the writer's personal knowledge—in 
the eastern part of the State [Texas], where there 
is a Negro school in every community, that some 
men seek a position on the school board for the 
express purpose of selling teaching positions to 
Negroes. 

Even two or three such men on a school board 
can make life unbearable for the superintendent. 
Men of this type are prone to assert authority, to 
expect and demand special privileges for them- 
selves and their children. If the superintendent 
balks at humoring these men and their children, 


he is headed for trouble. Oftén he must bid good- 
bye to his best teachers because they failed to give 
an “A” to a certain little Johnnie, or because they 
were boarding at the wrong place, or because they 
traded at the wrong store; or, quite possibly, he 
may find himself bidding good-bye to his job. 

Don’t ever believe that a minority opposition, 
however small, cannot put the skids under a 
teacher or a super.uiendent. It is the opposition, the 
disgruntled, who do all the howling. Enough howl- 
ing, however small and mean the howler may be, 
will eventually move a superintendent, one way or 
the other. 

The preceding remarks may sound a little on the 
vitriolic side. They were not so meant; they are 
plain and deplorable facts. Lucky indeed is the 
small-school superintendent who does not have one 
or two of such men to cope with.—Eart BLANp in 
The Texas Outlook. 











Seventeen-Year-Old Boys 


By 
EVA A. MOORE 


OW WOULD you like to have a dozen of 
H the boys in your classes invited to a 
smorgasbord dinner?” the home-ec. teacher 
asked me at lunch one day. 

“Fine,” I replied, and never gave it an- 
other thought until— 

The assistant superintendent stopped me 
in the hall. “Miss Hornac tells me you and 
she are doing a project in social living.” I 
smiled slowly and thought hurriedly. The 


assistant superintendent is new. He is re- 


vising the curriculum, giving it a core and 
the teachers the jitters. All that passed 
through my mind along with some pretty 
acid self-criticism. Why had I agreed to 
something about which I knew nothing? 

Still Miss Hornac had said nothing ex- 
cept that one casual question, so I felt 
fairly safe. The idea would never be more 
than a ghost to haunt me. 

A week later in the middle of a class, I 
was waited upon by a committee wishing 
to know the names of the boys who were 
coming to the dinner the following week. 
I felt jolted. Between classes I ran to see 
Miss Hornac and asked to have the dinner 
postponed one week from the date she had 
chosen. 

At the close of the day, I really went to 
work. I had to snare twelve boys, average 
age seventeen, to appear more or less 
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Epitor’s Note: Miss Moore’s boys never 
before had met the twenty-two home-eco- 
nomics girls who were their hostesses at 
the party, so some of the boys may not have 
been at ease at first with the girls. But food 
was an old familiar friend. Miss Moore 
teaches in Royal Oak, Mich., High School. 


GO SOCIAL 


dressed up to have dinner as the guests of 
twenty-two girls whom they had never seen. 
Moreover, home-ec. girls are—well, you 
know—you who make schedules for non- 
academic students. And the girls were 10B’s 
and the boys, 11A’s. 

I evolved the following notice for the 
board: 


Miss Moore needs twelve fellows: 

1. Who aren't scared of girls. 

2. Who can talk to someone they don’t know. 

3. Who do not eat from their knives. 

4. Who don’t leave their spoons in their coffee 
cups while they drink. 

5- Whose girl friends aren't too easily jealous. 

6. Who like to eat. 

7. Who are free for dinner Dec. 5 from 5:30 
till 8:00. 


The next day twenty-eight boys indicated 
that they wished to know more of what was 
involved, I told all. A problem I had not 
foreseen arose. Since there were twenty-two 
girls in the class, some of the boys thought 
twenty-two boys should be invited. Other 
boys pointed out that that would increase 
the expense for the girls. Several then of- 
fered to pay their own way. That shocked 
several others. How could one offer to pay 
and ask to bring extra boys when one had 
been invited as a guest! And a majority of 
the fellows were impressed by that rule of 
etiquette. So by lots we chose the invited 
number. 

The night came; the boys arrived, slicked 
smooth. They drank their fruit cocktails 
standing in the hall near the long table the 
girls had set up and decorated. They filled 
their plates from the smorgasbord, the dis- 
guised tops of the cooking stoves. They 
politely waited to eat until their hostesses 
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were served and ready. They talked, some 
with ease, some with less ease. And how 
they loved the food—ham, escalloped po- 
tatoes, green beans, beets, cabbage salad, 
molded salad, hot rolls, and ice cream and 
cake. 

They sang carols as the girls suggested. 
And then they wiped the dishes. If they 
did not have a good time, they surely acted 
as though they did. Only one boy chosen to 


TRICKS of the TRADE * * 


go did not appear. He offered no excuse. 
The group who wanted to go decided he 
should be punished for standing in their 
way. They voted him a double zero, He took 
it without a gripe. 

Perhaps the party gave the boys more 
valuable experience in speaking than they 
would have obtained from a week of “oral 
composition.” Certainly the motivation was 
adequate—girls and food. 


Time and energy savers 


By TED GORDON 


MASTER COPY—By all means save a 
“Master Copy” of every test you give, mark- 
ing on it such pertinent information as 
how many students missed each question, 
what questions were misinterpreted, what 
questions were not missed by any pupils, 
what new questions to include next time, 
what changes to make in your presentation, 
etc. But don’t look at the exam too close 
to the time of giving it, or you may find 
yourself teaching the answers! 


REBUFF THAT RIP—You can stop a 
rip from going places—on paper, window- 
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Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


shades, clothing—by judicious use of some 
cellulose tape—transparent, solid color, or 
fancy design. 


GRADES~—In a class where the subjective 
element in grading is thought by the stu- 
dents to loom large, try having the entire 
class (even all classes in the same depart- 
ment) grade the same papers or projects 
(duplicated if necessary), then discuss the 
results, standards, and reasons. Of course, 
the teacher grades the samples, also. Some- 
thing essentially like this is done with 
freshmen theme papers at the University 
of Southern California. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—It is not orig- 
inal—but it cannot be emphasized enough 
—that the best public-relations media are 
the pupils themselves. In this connection 
it is often valuable to build up the habit 
at the end of each class period of asking the 
class “Now what would you tell your 
parents that you learned in school, and 
particularly in this class, today?” The re- 
sults may have far-reaching consequences 
for the pupils, for the teacher, for the ad- 
ministration, and for the parents. 











2-PERIOD DAYS: 


A proposal on better schedule planning 


By 
KOPPLE C. FRIEDMAN 


Sea SYSTEM of programming for pupils 
and teachers needs radical revision if it 
is to keep up with current needs of learning. 
It results in a fragmentary, inefficient, and 
uneconomical distribution of effort, both of 
pupils and teachers. 

Let us say that in “X” High School a 
bell rings at 8:17 A.M., warning the pupil 
to get on to his advisory or homeroom 
period, and at 8:20 the starting bell rings. 
At 8:37, advisory is over and the personnel 
of the building shuffle to period I by 8:40. 
At 9:33 a bell warns of the approaching end 
of the period (a three-minute interval), 
and at 9:36 comes a re-shuffling for period 
II, which is completed when the tardy bell 
rings at 9:40. This continues during the rest 
of the day until everyone has met his com- 
mitments for six periods. 

On certain days an assembly program 
may occur and require a shortening of the 
periods proportionately. For the pupil, this 
results in reporting to advisory for a few 
minutes, running off to English for a bit 
of learning, scurrying over to digest a frag- 
ment of geometry, perhaps proceeding next 
to a study hall, and so on. He gets a smatter- 
ing of several things. For the teacher, there 
is the educational waste involved in getting 
each class started and in closing it for the 
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Epitor’s Note: Are hourly periods ineffi- 
cient and uneconomical? Mr. Friedman, 
who thinks they are, presents a plan for a 
less “fragmentary” schedule. He teaches in 
North High School, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and in the General College of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


period. Everyone operates by bells, almost 
like an automaton. 

Every high school has its own individual 
schedule, but generally the procedure is a 
matter of moving from class to class for 
several periods. The proposal for revision 
that is made here has its limitations, but it 
should stimulate thought for improving the 
present situation. It is based upon a five- 
hour week for regular subjects, but broken 
into two periods instead of five, for the 
pupil, as shown in the accompanying PUPIL's 
SCHEDULE, 

Only the core of a pupil’s program of 
four regular subjects is shown in the first 
schedule. Around this schedule the prin- 
cipal can build the other elements of the 
structure, such as a time for assemblies or 
group meetings, physical education and 
chorus classes, lunch schedules, and ad- 
visory or homeroom (which could be in- 
corporated into the morning class). The 
study hall as a required assignment could 
even be eliminated. 

The constant shifting to various classes 
and the continual ringing of bells would 
be greatly reduced. The construction of 
schedules would be simplified. The pupil 
who carries five subjects would be a prob- 
lem, but the purpose of this proposal is to 
benefit the majority of pupils. 

For a classroom teacher whose duties call 
for teaching five classes a day, the program 
might be as shown in the TEACHER'S SCHED- 
ULE. 

All the other duties which are regularly 
assigned to teachers could be built around 
this core schedule. This schedule would call 
for checking attendance two instead of five 
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PUPIL’S SCHEDULE 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. 
8:30 to American Plane 11th-Grade Physics 
11:30 History Geometry English Section 
A.M. Section Section Section II 
I Vil IV 
Lunch 
12:00 to 11th-Grade Physics American Plane 
2:00 English Section History Geometry 
P.M. Section Il Section Section 
IV I Vil 
TEACHER'S SCHEDULE 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. 
8:30 to American World American World World 
11:30 History History History History History 
A.M. Section Section Section Section Section 
I VI Il VII Vill 
Lunch 
12:00 to American World World American World 
2:00 History History History History History 
P.M. Section Section Section Section Section 
II Vil Vill I VI 











times a day, and for getting classes organ- 
ized only twice a day. It should materially 
reduce the total amount of tardiness and 
the commotion and inefficiencies of a con- 
stantly shifting schedule. 

Some teachers might gasp at the problem 
of holding pupils in recitation for two or 
three hours at a time, but in meeting the 
needs of modern education such a stretch 
of time would be admirable. The teacher 
could vary the activities by dividing the 
period among recitation and discussion, 
supervised study, laboratory and project 
jobs, library study, movies, radio programs, 
field trips, and so on. The longer period 


A Symbol for Us 


A flood of light has been thrown on the status 
of teachers and the conditions of teaching by the 
evidence published in the past few years of crisis. 
It has remained for the National Education As- 


would allow more fully for such activities 
as field trips, for which more than an hour 
is required. It is also quite probable that 
the daily, old-fashioned recitation would oc- 
cupy a smaller part in a program placing 
greater emphasis on using a variety of edu- 
cational methods and procedures. 

The reorganization involved might re- 
quire great effort on the part of teachers, 
but once anything of this nature was 
adopted and tried, it might help eliminate 
some of the routine details that keep teach- 
ers from devoting more time to teaching 
itself, and promote definitely more effec- 
tive instruction. 


sociation to interpret the significance of current 
conditions. This professional organization of teach- 
ers and educators, probably the largest in the 
world, recently conferred a life membership on 
Fala, thus clearly symbolizing the fact that teaching 
is a dog’s lifel—I. L. Kanpet in School and Society. 








Friday 
By 
MRS. HERBERT K. GOODKIND 


FTER TWO YEARS On a PTA board I have 
learned to recognize that “PTA look” 
on teachers’ faces, a mixture of tolerance, 
indulgence, and duty. But I also found that 
we need only to prove our worth to see that 
expression change to one of friendly interest 
—a most heartening sign to those of us who 
are trying to put meaning into PTA 
projects. 

In our school we saw the change when 
we pulled up our sleeves and went to work 
on a really purposeful recreation program. 
We called it “Open House,” a recreation 
center for parents, teachers, and students, 
and every Friday evening we welcomed 
warmly people of every race, color, creed, 
and social standing. 

We offered them dancing in several 
forms, games, basketball, badminton, table 
tennis, clay modeling, jewelry making, car- 
pentry, movie making, aviation, and other 
hobbies. We put on events like Amateur 
Night, movies, exhibitions, contests. 

They came in large numbers, sometimes 
as many as five hundred. The children 
found a place where they felt comfortable 
and were wanted, especially those who were 
not welcome in the socially selective groups 
which exist in this wealthy Westchester 
County community. 

In planning this program our first step 
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Epiror’s Nore: Every Friday evening, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., Junior High School be- 
comes a recreation center under the spon- 
sorship of the PTA, A wide variety of ac- 
tivities is offered for parents, teachers, and 
pupils. Mrs. Goodkind is recreation chair- 
man of the school’s PTA. 





OPEN HOUSE: 


Evening Fun for All 


was to get the board of education to grant 
us the use of the junior-high-school building 
every Friday evening. Our superintendent 
of schools, once convinced of the worthiness 
of the undertaking, persuaded the board to 
give us the use of the entire building, in- 
cluding the shops, gyms, and auditorium, 
with heat and light. Our expenses, mostly 
for custodial service, were easily met by run- 
ning a “coke bar,” which the children en- 
joyed operating and patronizing. 

Next we discussed the plan with the stu- 
dent council, incorporated their ideas, 
formed committees, and met with matching 
adult committees. We visited the editor of 
our local newspaper and got his complete 
cooperation, not only with front-page pub- 
licity but with a fine editorial. On opening 
night a thousand people came to see what 
we had to offer in the way of recreation. 

All of the work was done by the students. 
They stayed after school on Friday after- 
noons to prepare for “Open House.” They 
set up the “coke bar” and the bridge tables 
in the “games” room, They transformed the 
big music room into a night club each Fri- 
day by removing the rows of chairs, hanging 
wallpaper-covered bushel baskets on the 
lighting fixtures to give a soft effect, cover- 
ing the walls with gay murals which they 
themselves had made. A smaller music room 
was cleared for square dancing. They set 
up Ping-Pong tables in the rear corridor 
and kept an eye on the equipment. 

Through the school radio broadcasting 
club the children made radio announce- 
ments and put on skits dramatizing the 
weekly special attractions. They made 
posters and signs, and wrote plays to pub- 
licize the project. On Amateur Night thirty- 
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five of the more talented students put on a 
fine show for a large audience. 

Parents served mostly in a supervisory 
way. Some participated in jewelry making 
and clay modeling, and a few joined in 
the square dancing, but there was evidence 
that these adult activities could be enlarged 
upon the following year. 


This was an experimental year. The 
possibilities for future expansion are tre- 
mendous. Here is an easy way to promote 
democratic understanding, for when people 
learn to play together they are more likely 
to learn to live in peace together. Besides, 
why not put our best public building to its 
maximum use? 


Students Conduct City Housing Survey and Census 
for Officials of Mount Vernon, Ohio 


The students of three sociology classes recently 
completed a housing survey and approximate census 
of the city of Mount Vernon. Starting as a project 
to accompany the unit on population problems, 
the classes organized and conducted a study that 
took in about go per cent of the city and vicinity. 
During the organization of the project, the city 
government was consulted and the results were 
turned over to the city officials, the local repre- 
sentative of the housing administration, and the 
newspapers. 

The objectives of the project were twofold. The 
most important was the primary objective of letting 
students engage in activity of a nature that would 
permit a positive contribution to the solution of a 
contemporary community problem. The secondary 
objective was the development of some skill and 
technique in the methods of doing sociology sur- 
veys and amassing information to apply in solving 
problems of a social nature. 

Like most of Ohio’s communities, Mount Vernon 
experienced a rapid increase of population during 
the war years and a resulting shortage of housing 
facilities. The increase of population was due to 
several factors—increase in the labor population, 
returning veterans, and the absence of home build- 
ing. 

In order to find the exact seriousness of the 
housing conditions, it was necessary to discover 
the ratio of homes and apartments to the popula- 
tion. The census-housing figures were to be ascer- 
tained by tally sheet rather than questionnaire. 

The construction of the tally sheet was done with 
an appreciation of the difficulties encountered when 
people are asked questions by apparent strangers. 
In order to make as few errors as possible due to 


refusal to answer, the tally sheet was limited to 
twenty-four questions, and of these only thirteen 
required a direct question and answer approach. To 
inform the public of the nature, purpose and re- 
sults of the survey, the newspapers carried several 
front-page stories and follow-ups, telling the read- 
ing public that the students were rendering a com- 
munity service in their efforts to locate immediately 
available rooms and dwellings. 

Large-scale city maps were procured and the 
various sections assigned to teams of two students. 
Each team had an area of about sixteen blocks. 
The students making the survey were given all 
possible time from school without missing classes, 
and most of them found time outside of school 
to do a great deal of the canvassing, which progressed 
rapidly. 

As rapidly as housing vacancies and rooms were 
located, they were reported to the local govern- 
ment and the housing agent, There were no 
vacant homes or apartments found and only twenty- 
one rooms for sleeping were found to be unoccu- 
pied. The census showed that there had been an 
approximate increase in population of 18 per cent. 

When the completed tabulations were assembled, 
several interpretive charts and graphs were made. 
These mechanical devices were explained in class, 
commented upon, ‘and then displayed on the 
bulletin board. 

Evaluating the project in reference to the objec- 
tives, it was considered a success. The students did 
realize the seriousness of the local housing condi- 
tions and felt a strong sense of civic pride and 
achievement in doing something through the school 
to help solve the problem.—Rex M. Murpny in 
Ohio Schools. 
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INSURANCE: Ohio high-school male athletes 
may now be insured against injury sustained in 
the sports program, through the Ohio Athletic In- 
jury Mutual Association, states Ohio Schools. The 
Association, sponsored by the Ohio High School 
Athletic Association, was incorporated with $50,000 
capital. 


TEACHING: Most high-school seniors reject 
teaching as a career without any reservations, ac- 
cording to the results of a survey of 1,194 seniors 
in 2o urban and rural high schools of New York 
State. Arvid J. Burke says in New York State Educa- 
tion that about 90% of the boys and 80% of the 
girls would not be interested in teaching “under 
any conditions.” Of the remaining 10% of boys and 
20%, of girls, the majority would consider becoming 
teachers only if “certain conditions are improved.” 
Among the improvements required are a higher 
level of salaries; greater financial assistance to meet 
the cost of preparation; and a change in community 
attitudes toward teachers. A higher per cent of 
prospective teachers can be attracted from rural 
high schools than from urban high schools. Almost 
50% more rural than urban high-school seniors 
plan to enter teaching. 


BRITISH UNION: About 95% of the school 
teachers in England belong to the British National 
Union of Teachers, according to Leah Manning, 
past president of the Union and now a Member of 
Parliament. Twenty British teachers are now in 
Parliament, says Miss Manning, quoted in New 
York Teacher News: “We could not solve our prob- 
lems without political action. Consider what it 
means to have a score of teachers in Parliament 
when salary scales are being considered.” Miss Man- 
ning ascribes the growth of the Union to “the use 
of the strike weapon in the early years, and later to 
unity and the use of the organization's political 
power.” 


CODES: Should there be a single code of ethics 
for the teaching profession, or various codes for 
different groups in the field? That is the question 
raised by the Professional Ethics Committee of 
the National Education Association. To stimulate 
thinking on the matter, the Committee has just 
published a 64-page pamphlet containing 26 codes 
“prepared for various groups within the profession 
or closely allied to it.” (1947 Report of the Profes- 
sional Ethics Committee, single copies free to mem- 


bers of the NEA, 25 cents to non-members.) Some 
of the codes have been adopted officially by the 
groups for which they were developed, while others 
merely have been proposed by committees or indi- 
viduals. There are codes for principals, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, counselors, school-board mem. 
bers, parent-teacher associations, teachers’ agencies, 
and selectors of textbooks. And 44 of the state edu- 
cation associations have officially adopted codes, 
g of which are simiiar to or identical with the 
NEA code. For comparison, the pamphlet contains 
the codes of ethics of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Bar Association, and minis- 
ters. This is a valuable and interesting pamphlet. 
But your reporter suggests that no one read all 26 
codes at a sitting, for fear of becoming ethically 
saturated and ending up with a “code” in the head. 


STUDENTS: Ever since the American Student 
Union was broken up under the charge of being a 
Communist front group, says Trudi Behrle in the 
New York Post, the student movement in America 
has floundered uncertainly. The recent formation 
of the National Student Association at a conven- 
tion held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., may be the beginning of an organization that 
can speak authoritatively for American students, 
Miss Behrle believes. “An unprecedented number 
of delegates” from campuses all over America 
attended the organizing convention of NSA. They 
brought with them the insights and prejudices of 
their regions. “Compromises were necessary to 
blend the opinions of the farm boy from Ohio 
with those of the New York City cosmopolite.” And 
these compromises lend a temperate, almost con- 
servative, cast to the NSA, says Miss Behrle. 


JIM CROW: This fall, Negro pupils were ad- 
mitted to the public schools of Gary, Ind. At the 
Emerson School, states the New York Post, pupils 
went on strike when 38 Negroes became part of the 
student body. Early in the first month of school, 
only 250 pupils were in attendance, although the 
school has a student body of almost 2,000. At this 
point the United Steel Workers (CIO) decided to 
suspend members whose children continued the 
strike. Emerson pupils thereupon began to return 
to school by the hundreds. 

In St. Louis, Mo., Archbishop Joseph Ritter 
ordered Negro Catholic children admitted to white 
parochial schools to alleviate crowded conditions 


(Continued on page 128) 
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EDITORIAL —< 


Upswing in Adult Education 


HE HisTORY of the public school’s par- 
Leen in adult education in the 
United States has been characterized, by 
and large, by reluctant acceptance of 
limited responsibilities placed upon it by 
popular demand. 

A hundred years ago the grim fact that 
many boys in this country had to go to 
work for a living at an early age forced the 
public schools in our larger cities to in- 
augurate evening schools, and make provi- 
sion for other forms of part-time continua- 
tion education. The first World War pre- 
cipitated national drives for the Americani- 
zation of the foreign born and for the 
eradication of adult illiteracy. As a result 
the schools were compelled to broadeh their 
part-time education programs to include 
provision for naturalization and citizenship 
classes and for classes in adult elementary 
education. About the same time the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, ensuring federal 
funds for adult vocational education and 
home-making courses, saddled them with 
still another responsibility. 

During the depression years, the schools 
were asked to stand sponsor for the federal 
Emergency Adult Education Program, 
which embraced such non-academic sub- 
jects as arts and crafts, parent education, 
labor education, etc. In the second World 
War schools assumed an important part in 
implementing the gigantic war training 
program, and today they are playing an 
equally vital role in providing continuing 
educational opportunities for veterans. 

In 1943 it was estimated that more than 
two million adults were enrolled in public- 
school-conducted adult-education activities. 
This growing involvement in the adult-edu- 
cation movement now confronts school ad- 
ministrators with a major problem in re- 


orientation. In the past the reluctance of 
the schools to conduct adult educational 
activities stemmed from the view that their 
primary—if not exclusive—responsibility lay 
in the fields of childhood and youth educa- 
tion. Evening schools were justified on the 
ground that they were an extension of 
regular elementary and high-school pro- 
grams, set up for the convenience of young 
people who could not go to school full time 
and for older people who had been deprived 
of formal educational opportunities when 
young. 

Today the foundation for this limited 
approach to adult education is being 
rapidly undermined. It is, for example, now 
common knowledge that our population is 
becoming an increasingly adult population, 
with an ever lengthening life expectancy, 
and the demands for individual adjustment 
involved in a rapidly changing social order 
make it imperative that this adult popula- 
tion be given widespread opportunities for 
continuing education if the democratic 
social order is to survive. The establishment 
of a shorter work week has given more and 
more adults the time for further education. 

The general rise in the level of formal 
education (In the last war the average 
soldier had a tenth-grade education.) in- 
dicates that people are becoming better and 
better equipped for further education. 
Finally there is every evidence that the con- 
cept of education as a life-long process is at 
last gaining considerable popular accept- 
ance. A poll recently conducted by the In- 
stitute of Public Opinion revealed that 
about 41 per cent of the adult population 
of this country were desirous of opportuni- 
ties of one kind or another for further edu- 
cation. 

In the face of these facts an increasing 
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number of local school systems has aban- 
doned the traditional “piecemeal” approach 
to adult education and has taken the initia- 
tive in the development of community-wide 
programs of education designed to meet the 
growing needs and interests of adults in 
their respective communities. In cities such 
as Des Moines, Springfield (Mass.), Schenec- 
tady (N.Y.), Shorewood (Wis.), and San 
Jose (Calif.), public-school authorities are 
not waiting for new responsibilities in 
this field to be “thrust upon them.” They 
have accepted broad responsibilities and 
organized services to discharge them. 

Cyril O. Houle, dean of University Col- 
lege, University of Chicago, after a study 
of these and other public-school-sponsored 
adult-education programs, proposed six 
principles which should determine the de- 
velopment of such programs. These prin- 
ciples are: 

1. Adult education should be considered 
an integral part of the total educational 
program of the city and should be inti- 
mately related to all of the other functions 
of the school system. 

2. Adult education must be focussed on 
the needs and interests of mature people. 

g- Any program of adult education 
should not be undertaken until there is a 
clear analysis of how it is to be carried on. 

4. Such a program should start with 
specific activities and programs which can 


A Shift 


Finally, it is important to recognize to what a 
great extent the teacher’s role has shifted from the 
teaching of subject matter to children whose char- 
acters were adequately formed at home, to the 
moulding of the characters of children whose home 
experience has been broken and inadequate. The 
teacher who merely had to make geography live for 
a group of reasonably well-adjusted but potentially 
wriggling youngsters had to know and enjoy her 
subject and know how to teach it. But of the 
teacher who must not only make geography live 
and children attend, but also turn the geography 
lesson into a source of security and strength for 


be carried out effectively with the resources 
at hand. 

5. The public school should take the lead 
in developing a community program of 
adult education in which the activities of 
all agencies engaged in the work are volun. 
tarily coordinated. 

6. Adult-education programs should be 
planned in cooperation with representatives 
of the groups who are to be served. 

These principles not only define a course 
of action for the schools in relation to adult 
education; they also suggest a dynamic role 
for the schools to play in the whole adult- 
education movement. For in today’s world 
the public school is a key agency in the 
crucial drive to extend opportunities for 
continuing education to all people. Upon 
it, more than upon any other single in- 
stitution, rests the obligation to provide the 
kind of educational statesmanship necessary 
for the effective mobilization of the re- 
sources for adult education at the commu- 
nity level. 

Today neither the school, nor the so 
ciety in which it exists, can any longer af- 
ford to wait for the march of events to 
shape its role in the adult-education move- 
ment. 

GLEN BuRCH 

Associate in Adult Education 
Teachers College 

Columbia University 


in Role 


children whose only hope lies in the hours spent 
in school, society now asks much more. 

Under the old stereotypes, the teacher's role 
was confined to the three R's, any interference by 
the teacher with the home was resented, and the 
idea of the teacher's getting any fancy notions 
repudiated. Such concepts will have to go, and a 
grateful and enlightened public opinion must give 
to the teacher not only the opportunity to learn 
some of the simpler therapeutic skills, but also 
the opportunity to exercise them.—MARGARET MEAD 
in Journal of the American Association of University 
Women. 














= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 


Fraternities in High School 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A pupil has the right to attend school and claim 
the benefits of the public-school system only when 
he is willing to abide by the lawful rules prescribed 
for the conduct of the school by the board of 
education. 

A board of education may adopt rules in good 
faith if they are not clearly arbitrary or unreason- 
able. 

In this case a board of education came to the 
conclusion, after an investigation of the fraternities 
in the schools, that they should be abolished.’ The 
board expressed the feeling that it cannot feel it 
has been true to its responsibilities unless it en- 
deavors to guard in every reasonable way against 
false conceptions of superiority and the setting up 
of artificial social distinctions. The board decided 
to eliminate pupil membership in secret organiza- 
tions. 

A pledge was to be signed by the students, stating 
that the signer was not a member or “pledge” of 
any fraternity or society not approved by the 
school board, that he would not join any such 
society or attend its meetings or any function 
sponsored by it, and that he would not contribute 
funds to or participate in any activities of any 
such organization. 

The following note was sent to the parents: 
“Failure to sign this pledge will prevent your child 
from taking part in school activities.” 

A suggestive list of school activities, not all in- 
clusive, was given on the reverse side of the note. 
The list included: 

Holding any office in the student body, home- 
room, class, or club. 

Representing the schoo. or class in any organiza- 
tion in any capacity. 

Serving as editor or manager of any school publi- 
cation, or writing articles therefor. 

Taking part in senior plays or other dramatic 
activities. 

Participating in assembly or homeroom programs. 

Serving as cafeteria or library helper. 

Attending high-school dances or socials. 

Serving as monitor in any capacity. 

Becoming a member of any school-sponsored club, 
society, or organization. 

Representing the school in student-government 
activities, 


The student who appealed to the court for a 
restraining order was a member of the Phi Kappa 
Delta fraternity. He alleged that the board 
threatened to deprive him of a right to become a 
member of the football team, and of all other 
extracurricular privileges and advantages guaran- 
teed by the public-school law of the state, unless 
he signed the pledge. 

The court held the student was not deprived of 
any of these rights. The rule merely made it op- 
tional with him whether he preferred to continue 
his membership and forfeit participation in the 
privileges the school afforded. 

The school is an appropriate place to teach the 
lesson of respect for constituted authority and 
obedience to it. The court cannot consider whether 
the rules and regulations are wise or expedient. It 
will not interfere with the exercise of sound discre- 
tion of the school authorities just as long as they 
are reasonable and the board acts in good faith. 
The board of education believed the fraternities 
were detrimental to the welfare of the school. 

Coggins et al vs. Board of Education of City of 
Durham 28 S.E. (2d) 527, January 12, 1944. 


Fraternities and Sororities 
Not Democratic 


A question arose in this case as to whether the 
forbidding of fraternities in a high school by the 
board of education was not a violation of the first 
amendment relating to freedom of speech, the press, 
and assembly, or a denial of due process of law as 
guaranteed by the First Amendment of the United 
States Constitution (Article I of the amendments). 

The statute prohibited undemocratic practices 
in public schools. The board of education made a 
rule forbidding fraternities or sororities in the 
schools. 

The court held the statute charged the board 
with the duty of maintaining an efficient school 
system and doing all things necessary and lawful 
for the conduct of efficient free public schools. A 
public-school fraternity or sorority or other secret 
society is perpetuated by taking in additional mem- 
bers on the basis of a vote of the society and not 
upon the free choice of any pupil in the school 
who is qualified by the rules of the school to fill 
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any special aims of the organization or society. 

The aim of our free school system is to be 
equally available to rich and poor. “Its beneficence 
may influence the underprivileged child who hap- 
pens to reside across the tracks or inure to the 
democratic deportment of those on the Heights.” 

Fraternities and sororities are not democratic 
organizations and have no place in the public 
schools. 

Isgrig et al v. Srygley et al 197 S.W. (2d) 39, Nov. 
4, 1946. 


Pensions Aren’t Gratuities 


Pension and retirement acts are remedial in 
nature and are thus entitled to a liberal construc- 
tion to insure the beneficial purposes intended. 
A pension is not a gratuity when services are ren- 
dered while the pension or retirement statute is in 
force. It is additional compensation for services 
rendered and becomes a part of the teacher's con- 
tract when he becomes a member of the fund. 

A large construction is to be given to statutes 
having for their end the promotion of important 
and beneficial public objects. Pension statutes 
should be liberally construed in favor of the pen- 
sioner. The purpose of the act creating teachers’ 
retirement systems is that of improving the state 
education system by better compensating teachers 
and rewarding them for faithful and continued 
service, thus making the profession more attractive 
to qualified persons. 

The teacher has more than a vested right in his 
own accumulated fund. Any person can save up a 
fund and deposit it with an insurance company, or 
certain other financial institutions, and have the 
fund repaid to him on an actuarial basis, calcu- 
lated on his life expectancy or some other period of 
time. The prospect of the repayment to the teacher 
of the actuarial equivalent of his own money pro- 
vides no incentive which would accomplish the 
purpose of the act. 
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Dreggs v. Utah State Teachers Retirement Board, 
142 Pac. (2d) 657. 


Alien Teacher and Tenure 


A teacher was dismissed because she was an alien, 
She was born in England but was graduated from 
the University of Tennessee and taught in Knox. 
ville for twelve years. She was notified that she 
would not be reemployed because she had not 
become a naturalized American citizen and because 
it was against the law to employ alien teachers. 

The teacher claimed she had tenure and could 
not be dismissed without cause. The Tenure Act, 
however, could not repeal the act which prohibited 
the employment of alien teachers. 

“The state, an incorporeal master, speaking 
through the Legislature, communicates its resolves 
to its agents by enacting a statute,” says the court. 

An act which prohibits aliens from teaching in 
the public schools does not viclate the Treaty with 
Great Britain of 1815, giving their citizens equal 
rights with United States citizens. 

State ex. rel. Angle v. City of Knoxville et al. 176 
S.W. (2d) 801. Jan. 8, 1944. 


Furnish Clothes to Children 


Indiana has a unique statute which says: “If any 
parent, guardian, or other person having control 
or charge of any child does not have sufficient 
means to furnish such child with books, school 
supplies, and clothing, including shoes, to attend 
school, then the school corporation (board of edu- 
cation) shall furnish temporary aid for such pur- 
pose, which aid shall be allowed and repaid to the 
school corporation by the township.” 

The prime purpose of the act is to secure the 
attendance in school of all children between the 
ages of seven and sixteen. 

State ex. rel. School City of Crawfordsville v. 
Union Civil Township of Montgomery Co. (In- 
diana), 53 N.E. (2d) 159 (Feb. 28, 1944). 


No Recognition 


Another thing about teaching that has kept many 
out is the ignorance of the general public of a real 
teacher's worth. On the whole, the patrons are 
ignorant of what constitutes a good teacher. Usu- 
ally teachers are judged good or bad from purely 
personal matters and not by any other criterion. 
Real ability in a teacher often is not known and goes 
unacknowledged. Very little reward is given for 
professional contribution made by the teacher. 


There is very little eclat to be gained, but there 
is often condemnation, criticism, and shunning of 
those who teach. A profession failing to offer a rich 
reward for excellence, drab and lusterless in the 
performance of duty, causing disappointment and 
resentment with tenure, offers very little incentive 
to those who would be prospective candidates in 
the ancient profession of teaching.—“DAvip CRock- 
ETT” in The Texas Outlook. 
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So You Were Elected! by VirGINIA BAILARD 
and Harry C. McKown. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 264 
pages, $1.80. 

So You Were Elected is a well-planned, con- 
venient book written especially for high-school 
young people who are interested in bettering the 
activities and functions of their school. 

The authors have succeeded in emphasizing the 
important duties of the officers and of the clubs to 
the school. Novel and practical suggestions are 
given to help the reader find originality in the 
every-day doings on a school’s agenda. The clever 
illustrations, the index, and clear writing contribute 
to the making of a usable book. Perhaps a part of 
the book might have been devoted to a discussion 
of committees involving the election of heads and 
members. 

Such a book as this should be brought to the 
attention of all high-school people through the 
school library. 

It not only enlightens the prospective leader but 
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gives enthusiasm and hope to the follower. Often 
young people shun responsibility because they do 
not know or understand the duties involved in 
holding an office. This book covers all phases of 
successful leadership, therefore the less aggressive 
can be given the complete picture of what is ex- 
pected of student leadership in a modern American 
high school. 

CORNELIA DRAVES 

Member of Student Government 

High School 

Great Neck, N.Y. 


Algebra and You! by G. C. Bartoo and 
Jesse Osporn. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster 
Publishing Co., 1947. 520 pages, $1.44. 
Throughout this text, the authors have en- 

deavored to develop algebraic techniques as natural 

outgrowths of the corresponding topics in arith- 
metic. This approach should serve to strengthen 
the student’s understanding of the arithmetic 
process and to provide a firm foundation upon 
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which to build the new work in algebra. Each new 
topic is developed with care. Terms are defined, 
the arithmetic process reviewed, and the new 
algebraic technique explained. 

The course has been divided into fourteen units, 
each with its own motivation, development, review, 
tests, remedial drill, and supplementary work for 
the gifted student. In both the reviews and the 
tests, page references are given for each item so that 
the student who feels the need of further review 
may easily find the appropriate page. 

To add interest, the authors have included many 
historical problems, notes on famous 
maticians, and information on the use of symbols. 
and Dede Each unit also includes a page covering mathe- 


With one exception, the authors have succeeded 
in covering the important 
syllabi throughout the country. A supplementary 
unit on intuitive geometry would round out this 
interesting, well-planned text. 


topics required in 


Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y. 


Another Five Years of Research in Reading 
—Summary and Bibliography, by ArTHur 
E. TRAXLER and AGATHA ‘TOWNSEND. 
New York: Educational Records Bureau, 
1946. 192 pages, paper bound. 
This bulletin and the Educational 

Bulletin No. 32, Ten Years of Research in Reading, 

which was published in 1941, taken together “repre- 

sent an attempt to summarize the research in read- 
ing during a fifteen-year period, 1930 through 


In the introduction the authors give the reader 
some orientation by indicating trends in reading 
research. These trends in general seem to be con- 
tinuations and extensions of trends noted during 
the 1930 to 1940 period. 

Two main sections make up the body of the 
Bulletin. The first section is a running summary 
of research in reading during the five-year period. 
The second section is made up of 527 annotated 
references upon which the summary was largely 


The summary of research and the annotated 
bibliography each has its contents organized under 
the following main headings: (1) Reading readiness 
and beginning reading, (2) Reading interests, (3) 
Reading in Connection with the Other School Sub- 
jects, (4) The Vocabulary and Content of Ele- 
mentary-School Readers, (5) Vocabulary Lists and 
Vocabulary Building, (6) Phonics, (7) Reading Tests 
aS and Testing Procedures, (8) Speed of Reading, (9) 
Eye-Movements and Reading Ability, (10) Visual, 
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Auditory, and Speech Defects, (11) Dominance, 
Handedness, Eyedness, and Reversals, (12) Relation- 
ship Between Reading Achievement and Other 
Factors, (13) Activity Programs and Reading 
Achievement, (14) Hygiene of Reading, (15) Diag- 
nosis of Reading Difficulties, (16) Remedial and 
Corrective Teaching of Reading, (17) Developmental 
Reading, (18) Various Aspects of Reading, (19) 
Reading Bibliographies and Summaries, (20) Books 
and Monographs on Reading and the Teaching of 
Reading. 

Generally speaking it appears that the authors 
and assistants in the Educational Records Bureau 
Staff have done a thorough job. As might be ex- 
pected in a summary which could not be all- 
inclusive, objections could be raised that sufficient 
use was not made of research studies in reading 
which appeared in magazines such as THe CLEARING 
House. A few minor errors in summarization and 
annotation are noted. For example, reference 408 
is correctly described in the annotation as dealing 
with high-school procedures, but this reference is 
mentioned in the summary under research on the 
college level. 

The reviewer has found Another Five Years of 
Research in Reading very useful for teachers and 
prospective teachers who wish aid in locating read- 


ing studies on any of the twenty topics listed earlier 
in this review. 
Ray H. Simpson 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 


How Children Develop, by the Faculty of 
Ohio State University School (A revision 
of Child Development Study). Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1946. 79 
pages, $1. 

The faculty at University School, Ohio State 
University, felt that a knowledge of the needs and 
interests of children at various age levels was neces- 
sary to enable them to help their students develop 
the maximum of their individual capacities, grow 
more able to solve their own problems, and achieve 
integrated personalities. Since no material could be 
found which fully answered their need, they con- 
ducted research along lines suited to their situation 
and printed their report, believing that it would 
be useful to others interested in child development. 

How Children Develop describes development 
from conception to three years, 3 to 6, 6 to 9, 9 
to 11, 11 to 1g, 19 and 14, 14 to 16, and 16 to 18 
years. Each age level is characterized under four 
headings: Maintaining personal health and pro- 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 
LADY OF THE LAKE 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


By Haroitp T. Eaton, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English, 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


Eacu workbook is a guide to the study of 
the classic chapter by chapter and pro- 
vides interesting worthwhile student ac- 
tivity instead wholly passive reading. In- 
cluded are two hundred objective ques- 
tions. These are new 1946 and 1947 edi- 
tions. 
Single copies: 15 cents 
Sample of one each of 7 for $1.00 
Discount on class orders 


A NEW PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A valuable visual aid for Students, Teach- 
ers, Librarians. 


Contains a map of the British Isles, show- 
ing birthplaces of writes; a chronological 
list of English rulers; border sketches of 
writers, costumes of various periods, im- 
portant buildings; modes of transporta- 
tion and more. 


Authentic and up-to-date. Size 22” «x 28”. 
Dia dkédilbetdielédetn one ve $1.00 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of Ameri- 
can Literature. As a visual aid, it contains 
hundreds of titles and authors geographi- 
cally placed, with date of writing or of 
publishing. New 1947 printing. 


Bene Be FC ae o FUMED cccccccccccs $1.50 


Special 
Both Maps for $2.25 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 


moting healthful living; achieving and maintaining 
a sense of security; developing and maintaining a 
sense of achievement; developing and maintaining 
ever-widening and deepening interests and appreci- 
ations. 

The material is presented in outline form which 
makes it easily usable. The direction child develop. 
ment should take is presented as well as the total 
range of development. The bibliography and the 
suggested readings are particularly helpful. The 
book will be of interest to parents, as well as teach. 
ers who are responsible for curriculum planning 
and guidance programs. GERTRUDE STARR 

Covington School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Mechanical Drawing, by Frep NicHoLson. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
1946. 211 pages, $2. 

This is a text for those interested primarily in 
machine-shop practices and related drawing. Al- 
though written in a rather direct, informal style, 
the book is so discursive that it fails to present ma- 
terial of importance in a definitive manner. 

There is no coverage of architectural drawing, 
the various types of civil engineering drawing, 


electrical drawing, graphs, and similar material 








“MAD OR MUDDLED” 
196 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 
“Calculated to rock the chairs of educators from 
coast to coast,” Boston Herald. “ ‘Mad or Muddled’ 
is worth anybody’s time to read, consider and 


sibly tear their hair in extreme perplexity,” 1 
Sandburg. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 


For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 

“An arresting document which parents would do 
well to read and ponder upon,” Neal O’Hara, Bos- 
ton Traveler. “Marked by Chestertonian provoca- 
tiveness and Menckenian vigor, by simultaneous use 
of —_ and bludgeon,” A. M. Schlesinger, Har- 
vard. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The above are the Introductions to the last two 
editions. The 30th edition, 1072 pages, red silk 
cloth, $6.00, critically describes Private Schools. “It 
gives concise and critical information about each of 
the thousands of schools it discusses,” New York 
Sun. 
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usually covered in a general text. Such fundamental 
subject areas as the auxiliary view, revolution, de- 
velopment of intersections, the geometry of draw- 
ing, principles of layout, forms of titles, similar 
notes, and bills of material are either not covered 
at all or are given a very cursory treatment. The 
subject of dimensioning is scattered throughout the 
book so that part of the coverage is in the intro- 
duction, part under “Working Drawings,” addi- 
tional under “Circles and Arcs” (including dimen- 
sioning a hexagon, the decimal system of dimen- 
sioning, and scale drawing), and the remainder 
elsewhere. 

Needless to say, a book such as this, drawing on 
experience in the Henry Ford Trade School, must 
inevitably reflect knowledge gained through such 
association. The quality of the illustrations, for ex- 
ample, is high; there is useful information not 
readily found in other books; and throughout there 
is a feeling of reality rather than theory. The chap- 
ter on “Casting, Forging, and Welding” contains 
good material, and “Gears” and “Cams” are well 
covered. There is a practical chapter on “Jigs, Fix- 
tures, and Dies,” and a chapter on “Machine Shop 
Practice.” 

Throughout the book, one finds odd bits of in- 
formation and material of interest or value to those 
who have machine-shop background. For example, 
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there is a table showing the percentage of prin- 
cipal elements and the standard symbols for three 
commonly used steels, as designated by leading 
automobile manufacturers and by the S. A. E. 
There are hints on tempering metal, on practical 
designing, and on specifications for drawing various 
mechanical objects. Yet on a subject as important 
in the field of drawing as isometric drawing, the 
following is the complete coverage: “Isometric 
drawings are made with sides that slant both to 
right and left. The angle of the slant is 30° in each 
case. All horizontal and vertical measurements of 
the working drawing are drawn full size for making 
an isometric drawing.” This is followed by further 
information on measurements, including the fact 
that the drawing looks larger than the original, 
and information on how to draw an isometric circle. 

This type of off-hand treatment of subjects which 
the author has apparently found not useful makes 
it impossible to recommend this book for general 
use as a mechanical-drawing text. Its values are 
limited to those who need material which ties in 
rather closely to machine-shop work, and who have 
available other sources of drafting information. The 
book cannot be relied upon by the beginner who 
must acquire his knowledge of drafting solely from a 
text. 

CARLTON E. BAUER 
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A complete and practical high school course in speech training which may be easily 
adapted to the requirements of every speech course and to the varying needs of students. 












Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
New YoOrK 
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Teaching with Films, by Grorce H. FERN 
and Evtpon Rossins. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. 146 pages, 
$1.75. 

Mr. Fern and Mr. Robbins in this very readable 
little book answer some questions that commonly 
perplex the teacher considering the use of films 
as instructional tools. Heretofore, books, manuals, 
magazines, and pamphlets have dealt with various 
phases of an audio-visual program for schools, but 
considerable patience was required to search out 
information bearing directly upon such questions 
as: Who should use films for instruction? Why 
should instructional films be used? Where are films 
and equipment to be obtained? When is the right 
time to use a film for instruction? How do you 
teach with films? 

The language of the book is simple and deals 
directly with problems raised. Many clear and 
pertinent illustrations are included. Such topics as 
“Equipment—Its Use and Abuse,” “Characteristics 
of the Instructional Film,” “Techniques of Teach- 
ing,” “Making Your Own Films,” and “Films and 
the Administrator” cover the fundamentals of good 
practice. The book is a valuable addition to the 
literature in the audio-visual field and will be most 
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useful to the teacher and audio-visual administrator, 
James F. CALpweLt, Dir, 
Visual and Auditory Educ. 
University of Alabama 


Audio-Visual Materials in the High School, 
by Frances NorENE AHL. Boston: Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1946. 165 
pages, $2.50. 

While directed primarily to the secondary-school 
field, Miss Ahl’s book may be read profitably by 
all teachers and administrators. Her presentation is 
eloquent and sincere, resulting in a clear-cut plea 
for full and effective use of audio-visual materials 
in schools. Intimate knowledge of her subject has 
enabled her to recommend specific materials and 
techniques. Although her presentation is at times 
almost scoldingly negative about fairly common 
failings in attempts to use audio-visual materials, 
much of it must be accepted as good medicine with 
positive results expected! 

Audio-Visual Materials in the High School has 
two general divisions. The first part deals with gen- 
eral problems encountered in using audio-visual ma- 
terials, with specific suggestions on how best to use 
them. The second part gives detailed information 
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It covers more than 80,000 cases. 


Wish to keep up with your profession you need 
A.G.C.T. Scores of Army Personnel Grouped by Occupation 


This unique report of a study of the relationship between civilian occupation 
and Army General Classification Test standard score is based on Army data. 


The author, Dr. Naomi Stewart, was a Personnel Technician in the Statistical 
Services Unit, Personnel Research Section, A.G.O. 


The report is a preprint frorn October OCCUPATIONS. 
Send for your copy today... 


Single copy, 60 cents (cash with order) 


Quantity rates upon request 


National Vocational Guidance Association 
Room 510, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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The most notable advance in 
senior-high-school social-studies texts 
in a decade: ) 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


and MARLOW A. MARKERT 
Social Studies Dept., Jennings, Mo., High School 


This long-needed book is recommended particularly for use as a basic text at any 
suitable point in the 11th and 12th grade social-studies sequence. Here at last 
is a text which the high school can use as an effective climax to all citizenship 
instruction received earlier by the pupil. This book was prepared to give pupils 
a final impetus toward more active citizenship, and an enthusiastic understanding 
of what that means. It offers pupils actual experiences in political activity and 
thinking, and participation in community betterment. Every social-studies teacher 
can use a personal copy of this first-text-of-its-kind, while it is being considered 
for adoption. Order your copy of WE, THE CITIZENS for 30-day free exami- 
nation today! A postcard will do. 


And now for the Table of Contents! 


1. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
ment : 
5. ~— to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- re te a | adi Gagan 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 17. How to Serve on a Jury 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
Party 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology 
9. How to Read Political News 20. How to Be an International Citizen 
10. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2232s" 
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on special applications to the social studies. Miss 
Ahl concludes the book with a chapter entitled 
“Tomorrow,” which develops an encouraging pic- 
ture of the positive trends in the audio-visual field 
that indicate rapidly accelerating progress. Appen- 
dices provide an excellent bibliography of selected 
references, periodicals, and lists of films, filmstrips, 
and recordings. james F. Cacpwett, Dir. 
Visual and Auditory Educ. 
University of Alabama 


Career Opportunities, edited by MARK 
Morris, Washington, D.C.: Progress 
Press, 1946. 354 pages, $3.25. 

Career Opportunities, edited by Mark Morris, is 
well described by the cover statement, “A Guide to 
a Hundred Leading Occupations.” 

Twelve occupational groups—industry, business, 
agriculture, engineering, physical sciences, natural 
sciences, medical sciences, social sciences, modern 
arts, education, religion, and miscellaneous—are sub- 
divided into those fields which appear to have sig- 
nificant postwar importance in the nation’s economy 
and will be of service to veterans. 

The book is practical, because it presents in 
concise form occupational information. Words and 
time are not wasted on useless narration and the 








Efficient, Self-Teaching 


Drill in Fundamentals 


Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT 


Wherever a mathematics drill book is needed in upper elementary grades or high 
school, the Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT can serve you effectively. Examine this book 
on 30-day approval, and you will appreciate its 7 advantages for remedial work, or a 
brush-up course, or for any other use you make of it. We are maintaining stocks of 
the DRILL UNIT for prompt shipment of quantity orders throughout 1947-48. 

The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT is a more efficiently organized drill book with 7 
points of superiority over the typical drill work-books now available. Its supplementary 
exercises give more fresh drills than are in competing books. It has improved remedial 
charts copyrighted by the authors. On each process, the DRILL UNIT is self-explanatory. 
Its inventory tests give quicker diagnosis. Emphasis throughout is on accuracy above 
speed. New abilities are covered. And the clothbound DRILL UNIT will outlast 6 or 
8 destructible workbooks, saving your school 50% or more on costs. 


Net prof. price, 68¢—30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO., 


reader in every case is directed to additional ay. 
thoritative material and data on fields covered. 
Career Opportunities serves as a clear-cut guide 

to job analyses, requirements, financial remunera. 
tion, possibilities of advancement, professional 
preparation necessary, and closely related oppor. 
tunities in the occupations discussed. 

Treopia S. GRAVELLY 

Dunbar High School 

Little Rock, Ark. 


The Demonstration School 


Much has been said and written about the place 
of the demonstration school. Many have held that 
it should be the center of the teachers college. It 
matters little whether they had in mind a geo- 
graphical location or a nucleus for developing the 
program of teacher education. The point is that 
the literature is replete with acclaim for the school 
for children on the teachers college campus. . . . 
Perhaps nowhere in our public-school program has 
so small a group continued to influence so many 
to change their teaching, as change is needed, and 
perhaps no group has worked with less recognition.— 
J. C. MAtruews in Peabody Journal of Education. 





207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


Published bi-monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, the JOURNAL presents representative views in the 
general field of Education. Each issue contains articles on the 
varying phases of the current situation. Each issue includes the 
Bi-monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional and 


cultural books for the teacher's library. 


Now in the Twenty-Fourth Year of Publication 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $2.00 the year 


ADDRESS 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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The Basic Units: 


Common 
Problems 


in 


Group Guidance 
BY RICHARD D. ALLEN 


This manual for teachers contains the basic 
units of a modern group-guidance program. 
Committees of the N. V. G. A. worked with 
Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, from 
among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school pupils. These committees 
also collaborated on the development of the 


units. 


The 60 problems deal with the adjustment 
of the pupil to his present environment, his 
studies, and his future life. They concern the 
pupil’s most pressing current needs and his 
social and economic problems. 


Complete, adequate helps and guides for the 
counselor or homeroom teacher for each of the 
60 problems include: Statement of the objec- 
tives, references, discussion of the principal 
issues involved, suggested projects, and timing 
and motivation of the problem. 


Net professional price, $1.56 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 











SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 114) 


in the Negro schools. Two protest meetings of 
Catholic parents were held to seek means of keep. 
ing the Negro pupils out of the parochial schools, 
At the first meeting, parents planned to obtain a 
court injunction against the Archbishop's action— 
but found that they had no legal basis, says an 
Associated Press news story, as the Archbishop ig 
“titular owner” of the schools. The parents at g 
second meeting voted to leave to each family the 
decision on withdrawing its children in protest, 
To each of these parental moves, the Archbishop 
replied by mentioning “the serious penalty of 
excommunication.” 


DELAY: Opening of schools in New Britain, 
Conn., was delayed 3 days while the Board of 
Education and the local Federation of Teachers, 
AFL, argued about salaries. Settlement was reached 
when the teachers accepted salary increases that 


averaged $904 per teacher higher than 1946-47 
salaries. 


STAMPS: A total of 80,000,000 United States 
Savings Stamps were bought by school children 
during the 1946-47 school year. 


OMAHA SCHOOLS: Many of the school build- 
ings in Omaha, Neb., have gone unpainted, inside 
and outside, for 20 to 25 years, states the Omaha 
Citizens Public School Committee in a recently 
published report. One high school building is so 
run down that it needs a $400,000 rehabilitation, 
Some schools need “almost total renovation"; 
others are “almost literally worn out” and aren't 
worth patching up. Lighting systems in many 
schools are “utterly inadequate.” Despite changing 
world conditions, the Omaha school system has 
bought no new maps for more than 10 years. Of 
the 39 movie projectors, only 2 were bought by the 
Board of Education—the other 37 were donated 
by PTA and other groups. Another go projectors 
are needed. The school system owns fewer than 100 
educational films for the use of about 30,000 pupils. 
Many history textbooks in use date back to World 
War I. Except for the new spelling books bought 
in 1937, all grade-school textbocks in use were 
adopted more than 10 years ago. “Not only are 
many worn out—the material in them is outmoded.” 
The foregoing is a sampling of the long list under 
“Present Needs and Deficiencies” in the Committee's 
report. To improve such conditions requires—er— 
money. This is a rich land of opportunity, and the 
schools can have all the money they want, if they 
can find it and if it doesn’t belong to anyone. 
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